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This  study  gives  a generalized  description  of  the  surface  syntactic 
structure  or  lexemic  structure  of  the  simple  clause  in  Thai.  The 
analytic  methods  of  the  (deep)  case  hypothesis  and  stratificational 
theory  are  used  for  the  first  time  as  the  theoretical  framework  to 
describe  Thai  syntax.  The  semantic  cases  or  sememic  roles  necessary  for 
the  Thai  simple  clause  are  first  identified,  based  on  the  frameworks  of 
Fillmore,  Starosta,  Halliday,  Gleason,  Bennett,  and  Sullivan.  Cases 
dealing  with  temporal  and  spatial  expressions  are  excluded.  Then,  the 
realizations  of  the  non-temporal  and  non-spatial  cases  in  surface  struc- 
ture are  determined  in  terms  of  the  order  of  realization  and  the  accom- 
panying prepositional  markers  or  their  lack. 

Because  this  work  is  done  within  not  only  the  framework  of  strati- 
ficational theory  but  also  that  of  case  grammar,  there  is  a thorough 
literature  review  of  the  case  descriptions  in  previous  Thai  grammars, 
including  the  framework  of  traditional  grammar,  Fillmore's  case  model, 
and  Starosta's  lexicase  model.  These  descriptions  have  many  shortcomings 
relative  to  the  case  system  in  Thai.  This  is  due  to  an  application  of 
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inadequate  model(s)  or  insufficiency  of  investigation  when  the  main  focus 
is  elsewhere,  i.e.,  not  on  the  surface  structure.  However,  those  studies 
provide  a good  background  for  redefinitions  of  the  semantic  cases  and 
the  introduction  of  some  new  cases  necessary  for  the  present  work.  The 
new  definitions  given  are  considered  just  rules  of  thumb  without  any 
attempt  to  give  them  a universally  valid  basis.  But,  they  are  more 
suitable  to  the  surface  syntax  of  Thai. 

Chapter  three  determines  the  surface  realizations  of  the  semantic 
cases  (defined  in  chapter  two)  in  the  simple  clause.  This  includes  the 
realization  of  case  markers  (prepositions),  together  with  various  case 
frames  (combinations  of  cases),  beginning  with  all  combinations  of  two 
cases  through  those  of  seven  cases  (maximum) . 

Chapter  four  focuses  on  the  distribution  of  each  case  across  the 
clause  and  the  hierarchy  of  case  realizations  in  both  the  subject  posi- 
tion and  each  (post- verbal)  complement  position  in  the  simple  clause. 

The  ultimate  goal  is  a generalization  of  the  surface  syntactic  structure 
in  terms  of  precedence  ordering  among  surface  realizations  of  the  cases 
in  the  clause.  The  most  significant  contribution  of  this  study  is  to 
the  teaching  of  Thai  syntax.  The  present  approach  permits  the  language 
to  be  instructed  in  a more  explicit  and  versatile  way,  allowing  the 
surface  clause  to  be  taught  both  directly  and  in  a completely  generalized 
fashion . 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


1_._0_  Purpose  and  Scope 

In  the  present  study,  a generalized  statement  of  the  surface  syn- 
tactic or  lexemic  structure  of  the  simple  (no  more  than  one  verb)  clause 
in  Thai  is  given.  The  analytic  methods  of  case  grammar  and  stratifica- 
tional  theory  are  used.  First,  the  semantic  cases  or  sememic  roles 
necessary  for  the  description  of  Thai  are  identified  in  accordance  with 
the  frameworks  of  Fillmore,  Starostra,  Halliday,  Gleason,  Bennett,  and 
Sullivan.  Only  cases  dealing  with  temporal  and  spatial  expressions  are 
excluded.  Then,  the  realizations  of  these  cases  in  surface  structure 
(on  the  lexemic  stratum)  are  detailed.  This  includes  a description  of 
the  serial  position(s)  of  realization  of  cases  in  the  clause  with  regard 
to  the  verb,  the  morphological  markers  of  case  which  are  present  in  the 
clause,  and  the  interplay  between  two  cases  which  can  be  realized  in  the 
same  serial  position(s) . From  these  data,  a generalized  description  of 
the  simple  clause  is  deduced. 

An  example  of  the  simple  clause  in  Thai,  its  case  frame,  and  its 
surface  realizations  are  given  in  (1-1) . 

(1-1)  Simple  Clause:  puk  tat  phom  hay  chan  dudy  takray  (a) 

Puk  cut  hair  for/to  I with  scissors 

"Puk  cut  the  hair  for  me  with  a pair  of  scissors." 
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Case  Frame:  Ag  v Pa  Ben  Ins 


(b) 


puk  tat  phom  chan  takray 


Surface  Realization: 


Clause  Position:  Subj  v 


C 


2 


C 


3 


(c) 


Realization : Ag  v Pa  hay  Ben  duay  Ins 


This  defines  a certain  number  of  positions  in  the  clause,  and  shows 
which  cases  in  (1-1)  are  realized  in  which  position  in  (1-lc)  with  or  with- 
out different  prepositional  markers.  For  example,  hay  'for/to'  is  the 
prepositional  marker  for  the  beneficiary  case,  dflay  'with'  for  the  in- 
strumental. But  the  agentive  and  patient  are  realized  without  any  pre- 
position. Subject  position  is  the  realization  of  agent  and  first  (post- 
verbal) complement  (C  ) position  is  the  realization  of  patient. 

The  study  will  focus  on  a juxtaposition  of  case  frames  (1-lb)  with 
surface  realizations  (1-lc).  On  this  basis,  generalizations  on  what 
cases  can  be  realized  in  each  clause  position  and  what  precedence  ordering 
exists  among  them  can  be  made  about  the  surface  structure  of  the  clause 
in  Thai. 

Since  this  analysis  is  done  within  not  only  the  framework  of  strati- 
ficational  but  also  that  of  (non-transformational)  case  grammar,  chapter 
two  is  devoted  to  a literature  review  on  the  case  system  in  Thai  and  a 
redefinition  of  each  case  is  given.  These  definitions  are  consistent 
with  the  work  of  Fillmore,  Starosta,  Halliday,  and  Sullivan. 

The  study  is  mainly  aimed  at  clauses  without  locus  and  time  expres- 
sions. Locus  and  time  (spatial  and  temporal)  expressions  would  require 
another  full-length  study.  Thai  seems  as  complex  as  English  in  this  area 
(cf . Bennett  1975) . 
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Chapter  three  focuses  on  the  surface  realizations  of  the  different 
possible  case  frames,  including  both  the  position  of  realization  and  the 
morphological  markers  present,  if  any. 

Chapter  four  demonstrates  the  hierarchy  of  case  realizations  in 
subject  position  and  each  complement  position.  For  example,  an  agent  is 
always  realized  as  subject  of  the  clause,  if  one  is  present.  If  there  is 
no  agent,  an  (ergative)  patient  may  be  realized  in  subject  position.  If 
neither  of  these  is  present,  the  instrument  may  be  realized  as  subject 
(actually  limited  to  verbs  which  express  ' non-purposive ' action).  In 
addition,  generalizations  of  the  lexemic  or  surface  syntactic  structure 
in  terms  of  the  order  and  manner  of  the  surface  realization  of  cases  as 
well  as  an  account  of  simple  clauses  with  different  numbers  of  cases  will 
be  adduced. 

Chapter  five  summarizes  the  analyses  and  conclusions.  It  also  in- 
cludes an  evaluation  of  the  study,  its  contributions  to  linguistic  theory, 
and  its  consequences  for  a model  of  language  useful  in  some  other  fields, 
e.g.,  the  teaching  of  the  Thai  language. 

In  addition  to  the  purpose  stated  above,  this  study  shows  that  a 
stratif icational  model  with  a (deep)  case  hypothesis  is  a useful  and 
workable  framework  in  which  to  analyze  the  syntax  of  the  Thai  language. 

1.1  Theoretical  Framework 

In  analyzing  the  simple  clause  in  Thai,  an  unelaborated  syntactic 
model  called  "Stratif icational  Theory  with  (Deep)  Case  Hypothesis"  is 
used  as  the  theoretical  framework.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
model  used  by  Sullivan  (1976,  1977)  in  his  two  articles  called  "Active  and 
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Passive  Sentences  in  English  and  Polish"  (1976)  and  "Raising:  A 

Stratif icational  Description  and  Some  Metatheoret ical  Considerations" 
(1977).  This  model  is  also  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  description 
of  Thai. 

It  is  necessary  to  outline  briefly  the  structure  of  the  stratifi- 
cational  model  which  is  used  in  this  study  to  effect  the  description  of 
Thai . 

Stratif icational  descriptions  are  represented  as  logic  diagrams 
expressing  graphically  and  directly  the  network  of  logical  relations  in 
which  language  is  assumed  to  be  structured.  In  the  stratif icational 
view  it  is  assumed  that  linguistic  structure  is  a relational  network  inter- 
connecting meaning  and  sound;  that  is,  stratif icational  theory  aims  to 
provide  a fully  formal  account  of  the  two  processes  called  "encoding"  and 
’decoding"  (Sampson  1970).  The  linguistic  processes  of  encoding  (meaning 
to  sound)  and  decoding  (sound  to  meaning)  texts  of  different  lengths  are 
accomplished  by  moving  along  these  networks  in  the  way(s)  specified  by 
the  relations.  "Meaning"  and  "sound"  are  simply  short-hand  references 
to  what  is  communicated  and  the  medium  of  communication,  respectively 
(Sullivan  1977) . 

Stratif icational  theory  also  postulates  that  the  relationships  in 
the  network  represented  are  the  fundamental  simple  logical  relators  which 
combine  to  describe  the  relations,  i.e.,  'AND,'  'OR,'  and  'PRECEDENCE.' 

The  first  two  occur  separately  to  form  the  simple  or  unordered  'AND'  and 
'OR'  nodes.  In  combination  with  'PRECEDENCE'  they  produce  the  ordered 
'AND'  and  'OR'  nodes.  The  ordered  'AND'  represents  precedence  in  time 
but  the  ordered  'OR'  represents  precedence  in  choice.  Some  typical  de- 
scriptive uses  of  the  node  relations  are  given  in  Figure  1. 
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Figure  1 shows  the  diagram  of  the  phonotactic  level  representing  a 
phonological  word  in  Thai. 


Figure  1.  P word/((tone  1,  . . . , tone  5) • (segmental  syllable))0 

Begin  with  the  topmost  triangle  node;  it  is  called  an  ordered  'AND' 
node  which  relates  a phonological  word  (P  word)  to  the  'syllable'  node 
optionally  followed  by  as  many  more  syllables  as  desired.  This  line  is 
marked  by  a circle  to  represent  optionality.  In  Thai,  a phonological 
word  is  related  to  at  least  one  syllable.  If  a particular  P word  has 
only  one  syllable,  the  right  most  line  will  have  no  realization.  If  the 
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P word  has  two  or  more  syllables,  then  this  line  will  be  taken.  It 
connects  to  a bracket-shaped  node  called  an  (upword)  unordered  'OR'  node, 
which  relates  in  turn,  to  the  syllable,  and  so  on.  The  lower  triangle 
labeled  'Syllable'  is  an  unordered  'AND'  node.  It  relates  two  simul- 
taneous outputs — tones  and  segmental  syllables — to  the  'syllable' 
position.  Since  Thai  is  a tonal  language,  each  syllable  must  be  com- 
posed of  a segmental  syllable  and  a tone.  Every  syllable  must  always 
have  some  tone.  The  node  'Tones'  is  represented  by  a (downward)  unordered 
'OR'  relation.  This  means  that  a choice  of  tones  (from  tone  one  to  tone 
five)  must  be  supplied  with  each  segmental  syllable. 

This  phonological  description  can  also  be  specified  in  algebraic 
terms,  as  in  the  label  to  Figure  1. 

In  the  stratif icational  model  with  (deep)  case  hypothesis,  the  sur- 
face syntactic  structure  of  the  simple  clause  in  Thai  will  be  defined  by 
showing  the  distribution  of  sememic  (semantic)  roles  or  cases  in  a way 
paralleling  the  definition  of  the  syllable  as  given  by  the  distribution 
of  phonological  classes  (cf.  Hockett  1947  and  Haugen  1956). 

The  description  of  the  surface  syntactic  structure  of  the  simple 
clause  in  Thai  requires  an  interplay  between  sememic  and  lexemic  strata. 
These  are  the  two  levels  of  structure  needed  to  account  for  the  Thai 
description  in  syntax.  The  sememic  (logical-semantic)  is  for  the  func- 
tional portion,  and  the  lexemic  (syntactic)  for  the  formal,  or  surface 
grammar  portion.  In  Sullivan  (1977),  the  sememic  stratum  or  lin- 

guistic semantics  accounts  for  discourse  block  structure;  semantic  role 
relations  (deep  case  assignments)  in  propositions;  hierarchical  dominance 
between  quantifiers,  specifying  their  relative  scope;  time  relationships 
between  acts;  etc.  It  is  important  to  note  that  no  linear  order  within 
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propositions  is  imposed  on  in  the  semotactics  or  sememic  level;  linear 

r 

ordering  is  imposed  by  the  surface  syntax  (lexotactics) . The  semotactics 
also  differs  from  general  (non-1 inguistic)  semantics,  which  deals  with 
encyclopedia  knowledge,  pragmatics,  etc. 

The  basic  construct  on  the  semantic  level  (and  the  only  one  of  in- 
terest in  this  study)  is  the  'predication.'  It  consists  of  an  'event 
sememe'  (the  term  for  an  act  or  state  or  process  at  the  sememic  level), 
and  one  or  more  participants  in  that  event.  "Event  sememes  are  divided 
into  classes  according  to  the  number  and  type  of  participants  which  may 
accompany  them.  Among  the  participant  types  are  'agent,'  'goal,'  'in- 
strument,' 'recepient,'  'cause,'  and  'beneficiary'"  (Lockwood  1972:142). 
The  tactic  description  at  the  sememic  level  (semotactics)  specifies  the 
various  combinations  of  events  and  participants  that  can  occur;  this 
parallels  Halliday's  description  of  the  'transitivity'  system  (Halliday 
1967-68),  within  the  'ideational'  function  of  language  and  Fillmore's 
description  of  case  frames. 

The  lexemic  stratum  is  concerned  with  syntactic  generalizations. 

It  deals  with  clause  structure,  assigns  linear  order  to  subject-verb- 
complement  (s)  , realizes  cases  as  prepositions  or  clause  position,  dis- 
tinguishes between  nouns  and  verbs,  etc.  The  semotactics  and  lexotactics 
are  related  by  realizational  relationships.  In  stratif icational  theory, 
all  the  strata  of  language  are  related  via  realizational  relations.  This 
is  different  from  the  transformational-generative  model(s)  in  which 
transformations  take  an  input  and  rewrite  it  as  a different  output  on 
the  same  logical  level.  The  input  and  output  symbols  are  all  drawn  from 
the  same  set;  so  there  is  no  difference  in  logical  level.  However, 
realizational  relations  of  stratif icational  theory  relate  basic  units 
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of  two  separate  levels,  in  this  case  sememic  and  lexemic  (syntactic). 
Sememe,  lexeme,  and  reaiizational  relations  all  exist  at  the  same  time, 
but  on  different  logical  levels.  The  relationship  of  a particular  sememe 
to  a particular  lexeme  may  be  one-to-one,  one-to-many,  many-to-one,  or 
most  typically  many-to-many,  as  in  the  realization  of  time  as  tense  or  of 
sememic  role  as  syntactic  case  marking.  Details  of  the  reaiizational 
system  are  not  given  in  this  study,  as  their  utility  is  reduced  by  the 
exclusion  of  temporal  and  spatial  expressions. 

In  this  study,  details  concerning  the  realization  of  the  verb  is 
left  unspecified.  The  verb  alternation  is  also  ignored  because  it  is 
irrelevant  to  the  realizations  of  noun  complement  order  within  the  clause. 
Moreover,  the  mode  of  specification  of  the  verb  realizations  depends  on 
the  description  of  the  verb  tense  system  as  a whole. 

The  study  concentrates  on  sememic  groupings  of  participants  in  dif- 
ferent combinations  (case  frames)  and  their  lexemic  realization (s) . 

It  seems  so  far  that  stratif icational  theory  with  case  description 
has  been  used  as  a workable  grammatical  model  for  the  description  of 
several  languages,  e.g.,  Russian,  Polish,  English,  Kate,  etc.  A major 
factor  in  the  stratif icational  description  of  radically  different  lan- 
guages is  that  the  same  basic  relationships  are  present  in  each  descrip- 
tion, but  the  more  complex  structures  used  to  describe  different  languages 
may  be  radically  different.  The  only  descriptive  limitations  are  in  the 
need  to  use  the  basic  relationships.  This  should  be  a more  direct 
representation  of  language  functions  and  differences  than  a requirement 
that  those  functions  and  differences  be  statable  in  terms  of  transforma- 


tions on  a universal  base. 
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1.2  The  Thai  Transcription  System 

Thai  belongs  to  the  Thai-Chinese  group  of  the  Sino-Tibetan  lin- 
guistic family.  The  Thai  language  on  which  this  study  is  based  is  the 
dialect  spoken  in  the  central  part  of  Thailand,  a country  in  Southeast 
Asia  where  Bangkok  is  the  capital  of  the  country.  This  dialect  is 
officially  considered  the  national  language  of  Thailand  or  Standard  Thai 
which  is  used  in  the  classroom,  in  conducting  national  affairs,  and  in 
everyday  conversation  for  common  Thai  people  in  Bangkok. 

The  symbols  which  are  used  for  phonemic  transcription  throughout 
this  study  are  the  researcher's  own  interpretation  of  the  phonemic 
system  of  the  Standard  Thai.  They  are  not  meant  to  represent  a de- 
finitive analysis  of  the  phonemic  system  of  the  language,  but  only  to 
serve  as  a reference  for  the  transcription  of  the  data  given  in  this 
study. 


1.2.1  Consonants 


Stops : 

VD  unasp. 
VL  unasp. 
VL  asp. 


Labial  Apical  Palatal 


b 

P 

ph 


d 

t 

th 


Velar 


ch 


k 

kh 


Glottal 


FricativestVL 


Nasals 

Lateral 

Retroflex 


m 


w 


Semi- vo we Is 
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1.2.2  Vowels 


Front 

Central 

Back 

High 

i 

+ 

u 

Mid 

e 

s 

o 

Low 

SB 

a 

0 

Note:  Double  vowels  will  indicate  length,  e.g.,  tii  ’beat,  hit,'  mie  ae 

'mother,'  p£a  'forest,'  puu  'crab.' 

Thai  also  has  three  dipthongs:  ia,  +a,  ua . 

1.2.3  Tones 

Standard  Thai  has  five  distinctive  tones: 

Mid  unmarked 

Low 

Falling  ~ 

High 


Rising 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  CASE  SYSTEM  IN  THAI 


2.0  Introduction 

In  this  chapter,  there  is  first  a review  of  the  literature  on  the 
treatment  of  cases  in  previous  studies  of  Thai  grammars.  This  includes 
the  studies  of  case  frames  as  well  as  the  definitions  of  cases  given  for 
Thai  by  various  Thai  linguists.  The  goal  of  such  study  is  to  present  a 
background  to  the  new  definitions  of  the  set  of  cases  necessary  for  the 
simple  clause  in  Thai  as  used  in  the  present  work. 

2.1  Previous  Studies  of  the  Case  System  in  Grammars  of  Thai 

Although  Thai  syntax  has  not  been  studied  as  extensively  as  English 
or  Chinese  syntax,  the  language  has  been  analyzed  within  the  frameworks 
of  traditional,  structural,  and  generative-transformational  grammars, 
including  Fillmore's  case  grammar  and  Starosta's  lexicase  grammar.  In 
the  following  sections,  I discuss  how  cases  in  Thai  have  been  treated  in 
traditional  grammar,  Fillmore's  case  grammar,  and  Starosta's  lexicase 
grammar  of  which  both  are  generative. 

2.1.1  Case  Treatment  in  Traditional  Grammar 

Thai,  like  Chinese  and  several  other  languages  in  Southeast  Asia,  is 
a language  that  makes  no  use  of  morphological  inflection  as  a grammatical 
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device.  The  traditional  notion  of  'case'  as  a set  of  morphological  in- 
flectional forms  that  serve  to  distinguish  grammatical  functions  or 
syntactic  relationships  of  words  in  sentences  is  not  applicable  to  the 
Thai  language.  However,  traditional  Thai  grammarians,  such  as  that  of 
Phaya  Uppakit-Silapasarn,  do  make  use  of  the  notion  of  'case'  in  their 
analysis  of  the  language,  though  it  is  not  explicitly  defined. 

In  one  of  his  classical  Thai  grammars,  sayaam  wayyakorn:  wacii- 

wiphaak  (Siamese  Grammar:  Analysis  of  Words)  (1948),  Phaya  Uppakit- 

Silapasarn  discusses  five  cases  appearing  in  Thai  as  follows: 

1-  kantu-kaarok  'nominative  case':  the  agentive  case  in  Thai,  e.g., 

_puk  in  (2-1),  (2-2),  (2-3);  lfluk  in  (2-4);  and  khgw  in  (2-5). 

(2-1)  puk  du9  luuk 

Puk  scold  child 

"Puk  scolded  the  child." 

(2-2)  luuk  thuuk  puk  du9 

child  passive  marker  Puk  scold 
"The  child  was  scolded  by  Puk." 

(2-3)  puk  hay  luuk  tom  naam 

Puk  cause  child  boil  water 

"Puk  made  the  child  boil  (some)  water." 

(2-4)  luuk  tom  naam 

child  boil  water 

"The  child  boiled  (some)  water." 


4 
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(2-5)  paakkaa  daam  nii  khaw  hay 
pen  elf  this  he  give 
"This  pen  he  gave." 

II-  kamma-kaarok  'accusative  case':  the  patient  or  objective  case 

or  the  case  of  the  receiver  of  the  action,  e.g.,  luuk  in  (2-1),  (2-2); 
naam  in  (2-3),  (2-4);  paakkaa  in  (2-5). 

HI-  kaaritta-kaarok : the  case  of  the  animate  being  caused  to  per- 

form an  activity  by  another,  e.g.,  luuk  in  (2-3). 

IV.  wiseets^na-kaarok : the  case  of  the  modifier,  nouns  preceded 

by  prepositions  are  in  this  category.  They  function  as  modifiers,  e.g., 
directional,  instrumental,  or  locative  adverbs. 

Directional 

(2-6)  chan  maa  tae  ae  raatburii 
I come  from  Raatburi 
"I  came  from  Raatburi." 

Instrumental 

(2-7)  khaw  hen  dflay  taa 
he  see  with  eye 
"He  sees  with  (his)  eyes." 

(2-8)  khKw  kin  duay  takiap 

he  eat  with  chopsticks 
"He  eats  with  chopsticks." 

Locative 

(2-9)  dek  noon  bon  ph-H-n 

child  sleep  on  floor 

"The  child  slept  on  the  floor." 
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(2-10)  dam  com  nay  naam 
Dam  sink  in  water 
"Dam  drowned  in  water." 

Prepositions  in  the  above  sentences  with  the  exception  of  (2-7)  can 
be  deleted,  giving  a surface  structure  similar  to  that  of  a transitive 
verb:  Noun  + Verb  + Noun. 


(2-6')  chan  maa  raatburii 
I come  Raatburi 
"I  came  from  Raatburi." 

(2-7')  *khaw  hen  taa^ 
he  see  eye 

(2-8')  khaw  kin  takihp^ 
he  eat  chopsticks 
"He  eats  with  chopsticks." 

(2-9')  dek  noon  ph++n 

child  sleep  floor 

"The  child  slept  on  the  floor." 

(2-10')  dam  com  naam 

Dam  sink  water 

"Dam  drowned  in  water." 

V-  wikatti-kaarok:  the  case  of  the  noun  in  apposition  and  the 

predicate  noun  after  verb  'to  be.'  For  example: 
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(2-11)  naay  dii  khruu  yAy  rooririan  dam  taay  m+a  kh++n 
Mr.  dii  principal  school  Dam  die  last  night 
"Mr.  dii,  the  principal  of  Dam's  school, died  last  night." 

(2-12)  naay  sii  pen  khruu  yAy 

Mr.  sii  be  school  principal 
"Mr.  sii  is  a school  principal." 

(2-13)  naay  sii  kh44-  khruu  yay 

Mr.  sii  be  school  principal 

"Mr.  sii  is  the  school  principal." 

It  seems  that  the  criteria  for  positing  the  five  cases  in  traditional 
Thai  grammar  are  mixed.  The  first  three  are  defined  semantically,  though 
the  Norn,  and  Acc.  could  be  defined  by  syntactic  function.  The  modifier 
and  apposition  cases  are  defined  solely  by  their  syntactic  function.  Al- 
though the  Norn.,  Acc.,  and  kaarit  (caused)  cases  seem  to  be  defined  in 
terms  of  the  relationship  between  the  participant  and  the  activity,  the 
labelling  of  the  relationship  is  not  consistent.  For  example,  the  rela- 
tionship between  luuk  'child'  and  tom  'boil'  is  the  same  in  (2-3)  as  it 
is  in  (2-4).  For  convenience,  they  are  repeated  here. 

(2-3)  puk  hay  luuk  tom  naam 

Puk  cause  child  boil  water 

"Puk  made  the  child  boil  (some)  water." 

(2-4)  luuk  tom  naam 

child  boil  water 

"The  child  boiled  (some)  water." 
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However , luuk  'child'  is  labelled  as  a noun  in  the  kaarit  case  in 
(2-3)  and  the  nominative  case  in  (2-4).  Traditional  Thai  grammar  does 
not  recognize  the  role  of  the  'initiator'  or  'causer'  of  an  action  as 
different  from  that  of  an  'actor,'  a distinction  made  by  Halliday  (1967-1968 
42)  as  illustrated  in  the  following: 

a.  The  prisoner  (actor)  marched. 

b.  He  (initiator)  marched  the  prisoner  (actor). 

According  to  the  present  study,  I would  treat  the  problem  in  (2-3) 
differently  from  both  Uppakit— Silapasarn  and  Halliday.  As  I see  it,  in 
sentence  (2—3)  a single  sememe  luuk  'child'  has  two  sememic  functions  or 
two  case  roles.  One  is  as  patient  of  hay  'cause'  and  the  other  is  as 
agent  of  tom  'boil.'  The  second  function  of  luuk  'child'  can  show  that 
the  relationship  between  lQuk  'child'  and  tom  'boil'  is  the  same  in  (2-3) 
as  it  is  in  (2-4) . 

In  fact,  Uppakit-Silapasarn  does  distinguish  between  causative  and 
non-causative  sentences.  He  calls  a sentence  with  the  auxiliary  hay 
'cause'  a kaarit  (the  third  case)  causative  sentence  and  his  kaari t case 
could  not  be  the  one  who  brings  about  the  activity  but  the  one  who 
enga8es  in  the  activity.  But  the  kaarit  case  cannot  account  for  another 
type  of  causative  sentence.  For  example: 

V 

(2-14)  tiw  tham  chaam  tok 
Tiw  make  dish  fall 

"Tiw  made  the  dish  fall  = Tiw  dropped  the  dish." 
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(2-15)  tiw  tham  dek  roonhaay 
Tiw  make  child  cry 
"Tiw  made  the  child  cry." 

Traditional  Thai  grammar  does  not  account  for  sentences  with  tham 
'make'  as  in  (2-14)  and  (2-15).  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  case  chaam 
'dish'  in  (2-14)  and  dek  'child'  in  (2-15)  would  be  in  the  traditional 
framework  of  Phaya  Uppakit-Silapasarn. 

To  me,  the  hdy  and  tham  causatives  differ  both  semantically  and 
syntactically.  Syntactically,  the  hdy  causative  must  be  a complex  sen- 
tence but  the  tham  causative  sentence  may  be  described  as  a simple  sen- 
tence. In  the  hay  causative  sentence,  the  NP  after  the  verb  hay  can  only 
be  animate,  but  the  NP  after  the  verb  tham  can  be  either  animate  or 
inanimate.  According  to  my  analysis,  the  NP  after  the  verb  tham  in 
(2-14)  or  (2-15)  would  be  the  patient  and  the  lexeme  following  it  is 
a modifier.  Thus,  the  analysis  of  the  tham  causative  construction  would 
be  different  from  that  of  the  hay  causative  (see  above).  What  I have 
presented  is  just  a tentative  analysis  for  the  causative  constructions 
in  Thai.  Further  research  into  semology  and  lexology  is  needed  to  shed 
some  light  on  the  structures  of  the  Thai  causative. 

2.1.2  Case  Treatment  in  Generative  Framework 

Within  the  generative  framework,  especially  Fillmore's  case  grammar, 
Thai  has  been  analyzed  by  Philip  Clare  Stine  in  The  Instrumental  Case  in 
Thai:  A Study  of  Syntax  and  Semantics  in  a Generative  Model  (1968) , by 
Kanchana  Sindhvananda  in  The  Verb  in  Modern  Thai  (1970),  and  by  Pongsri 


Lekawatana  in  Verb  Phrases  in  Thai:  A Study  in  Deep-Case  Relationships 
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(1970).  The  most  recent  analysis  is  by  Pranee  Kullavani jaya : Transitive 

Verbs  in  Thai  (1974).  It  is  based  on  Starosta's  lexicase  framework.  But 
the  use  of  case  forms  and  case  relations  as  semantic  features  also  brings 
the  lexicase  model  close  to  Fillmorean  case  grammar. 

Since  most  of  the  works  mentioned  above  are  mainly  based  on  Fillmore's 
theory  in  "Toward  a Modern  Theory  of  Case"  (1966)  and  "The  Case  for 
Case"  (1968a)  , the  validity  of  some  of  those  deep  cases  posited  for  Thai 
is  in  question.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  case  grammar  has  evolved 
since  1968.  Moreover,  it  is  not  by  itself  a complete  model  of  language 
(Sullivan  1977).  Also  as  commented  by  Chu  (1976:1),  "The  theory  of  case 
grammar  is  hindered  by  a lack  of  precise  definition  for  the  deep  cases 
and  by  the  problem  of  what  and  how  many  cases  are  really  relevant  to 
language  description."  Several  linguists  have  been  attempting  to  define 
cases  on  a universal  basis  and  to  decide  which  cases  that  are  really 
relevant,  but  so  far  none  has  been  completely  successful.  Nilsen  (1973) 
represents  such  an  attempt. 

2. 1.2.1  Stine's  Treatment 

The  first  analysis  of  Thai  syntax  attempted  within  the  model  of 
Fillmore  (1968a)  appears  in  Stine's  work.  The  Instrumental  Case  in  Thai 
(1968)  . This  work  is  restricted  to  only  the  instrumental  case  in  the 
modern  Thai  language.  Stine  claims  that  there  are  three  main  ways  in 
which  the  instrumental  case  is  represented  in  Thai:  It  can  occur  after 

the  preposition  duay  'with,'  the  verbs  chay  'use,'  or  ?aw  'take,'  and  as 
the  subject  of  a sentence  expressing  'purposive'  action. 

Stine  gives  the  following  sentences  to  exemplify  the  instrumental 


case  in  those  constructions. 
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(2-16)  phom  khaa  khaw  duay  mlit 
I kill  he  with  knife 
"I  killed  him  with  a knife." 

(2-17)  phom  chay/9aw  mi it  khaa  khaw 
I use/ take  knife  kill  he 
"I  used/took  a knife  to  kill  him." 

(2-18)  a.  mi it  khaa  khon  khon  nan 

knife  kill  person  elf  that 
"The  knife  killed  that  person." 

b.  yaaphit  khaa  khon  khon  nan 
poison  kill  person  elf  that 
"The  poison  killed  that  person." 

Stine's  treatment  of  the  instrumental  case  is  inadequate.  I agree 
that  the  preposition  duay  'with'  in  (2-16)  marks  the  instrumental  case 
as  in  English.  But  I disagree  with  the  claim  that  the  verbs  chay  'use' 
and  9 aw  'take'  govern  the  instrumental  case.  Instead,  I claim  that  the 
NP  mi it  'knife'  in  (2-17)  fulfills  two  case  roles:  the  patient  of  the 
verb  chay  'use'  or  9 aw  'take,'  and  the  instrumental  case  of  the  non-finite 
verb  khaa  'kill.'  In  fact,  the  instrumental  role  of  miit  'knife'  is  ex- 
pressed explicitly  in  (2-16)  but  only  implicitly  in  (2-17).  In  English, 
Stine's  claim  can  be  falsified  by  using  ' passivization ' as  a grammatical 
test  to  show  that  the  NP  'knife'  cannot  be  marked  as  instrumental  by  the 
verb  'use'  or  'take.' 

a.  I (agent)  used  a knife  (patient/instrumental)  to  kill  him  (patient). 

b.  The  knife  (patient)  was  used  to  kill  him  (patient). 
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rn  Thai,  unlike  English,  passivization  cannot  he  used  as  a gram- 
matical test.  Thai  has  a semantic  constraint  imposed  on  verbs  for 
passivization.  That  is,  only  the  verbs  that  express  'pejorative'  meaning 
i.e.,  bad  or  unfortunate  consequences,  can  be  allowed  to  undergo  passi- 
vization. The  verbs  chay  'use'  and  ?aw  'take'  have  no  pejorative  meaning 
Therefore,  they  cannot  be  passivized.  However,  we  can  use  the  subject 
realization  rule  to  explain  the  situation  in  Thai.  The  subject  position 
in  a Thai  clause  is  usually  filled  by  the  agentive  case  if  there  is  an 
agent  in  the  clause.  Otherwise,  it  is  filled  by  patient.  This  type  of 
clause  is  often  referred  to  as  an  'ergative'  type.  The  instrumental  case 
can  appear  as  subject  of  the  clause  only  with  the  class  of  verbs  that 
express  accidental  actions.  With  regard  to  this  rule,  the  verb  chay 
'use'  in  Thai  usually  takes  an  agent  as  its  subject.  If  there  is  no 
agent,  it  will  take  a patient  but  not  an  instrument  as  its  subject. 
Examples  are  given  as  follows: 

(2-19)  khc(w  (Ag)  chay  p+4-n  (Pa/Ins)  khda  dam  (Pa) 
he  use  gun  kill  Dam 
"He  used  a gun  to  kill  Dam." 

(2-20)  p++n  nii  (Pa)  chay  khaa  dam  (Pa) 
gun  this  use  kill  Dam 
"This  gun  was  used  to  kill  Dam." 

(2-21)  p-H-n  nii  (Pa)  chay  dii 
gun  this  use  good 

"This  gun  is  used  well  = it's  a good  gun." 
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(2-22)  *g++n  nii  (Ins)  khaa  dam  (Pa)  (unacceptable) 
gun  this  kill  Dam 
"This  gun  killed  Dam." 

(2-23)  *£++n  nii  (Ins)  yin  nok  (unacceptable) 

Thus  the  dual  case  function  is  preferable.  Stine's  claim  about 
instrumental  subjects  of  purposive  verbs  is  based  on  wrong  examples.  To 
Stine,  sentences  (2-18a)  and  (2-12b)  are  grammatical.  In  Thai,  the  in- 
strumental cannot  occur  as  subject  when  the  verb  implies  'intention'  or 
agentive  purposes.  Native  speakers  of  Thai  do  not  consider  sentences 
like  (2-18a)  and  (2-18b)  grammatically  correct.  The  subjects  miit 
'knife'  and  yaaphit  'poison'  are  inanimate.  Semantically  they  cannot 
perform  the  actions  identified  by  the  verbs.  The  same  constraint  applies 
to  sentences  (2-22)  and  (2-23)  above  and  also  to  the  following  sentences. 

(2-24)  *kuncae  ae  dook  nii  past  pratuu 
key  elf  this  open  door 
"This  key  opened  the  door." 

(2-25)  *takray  daam  nii  tat  phSm 

scissors  elf  this  cut  hair 

"This  pair  of  scissors  cut  the  hair." 

The  instrumental  can  occur  as  subject  of  the  sentence  in  Thai  if  the 
verb  expresses  only  'accidental'  action.  The  instrumental  is  no  longer 
used  as  an  instrument  by  the  agent.  For  example: 

(2-26)  fay  luak  m-H-  khaw 
fire  scald  hand  he 

"The  fire  (accidentally)  scalded  his  hand." 
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(2-27) 


(2-28) 


(2-29) 


(2-30) 


The  instrumental  subjects  in  (2-26)  to  (2-30)  are  not  accounted  for 
in  Stine's  analysis.  Stine  believes  that  Thai  verbs  which  can  take  an 
instrumental  must  have  the  potential  to  occur  with  an  agent  even  though 
the  agent  is  not  necessary  in  the  surface.  Therefore,  Stine  has  made  the 
strong  claim  that  the  verbs  which  can  take  an  instrumental  as  subject  are 
those  which  state  'purposive'  rather  than  'accidental'  actions.  He 
adopts  this  claim  from  Lakoff  (1968)  and  applies  it  to  Thai.  Neither 
Lakoff  nor  Stine  is  quite  right.  The  evidence  of  (2-26)  through  (2-30) 
shows  that  in  Thai  a sentence  can  have  an  instrumental  without  an  agent 
and  that  the  verb  must  express  the  'accidental'  rather  than  'purposive' 
action . 

If  the  instrumental  case  is  generic,  especially  the  vehicle  type 
and  sometimes  the  natural  force,  it  can  occur  in  subject  position,  and 


miit  baat  niw  khaw 
knife  cut  finger  he 

"The  knife  (accidentally)  cut  his  finger." 

khem  tarn  niw  khaw 
needle  prick  finger  he 

"The  needle  (accidentally)  pricked  his  finger." 

pae  ae  n p+an  s+a  khaw 
flour  dirty  shirt  he 

"The  flour  (accidentally)  dirtied  his  shirt." 

fay  may  paa 
fire  burn  forest 

"The  fire  (accidentally)  burned  the  forest." 


the  verb  is  no  longer  required  to  belong  in  the  'accidental'  action 
group.  Consider  the  following  examples: 

(2-31)  rotfay  c&ak  krupthep  pay  chiepmAy  thukwan 
train  from  Bangkok  go  Chiengmai  everyday 
The  train  from  Bangkok  goes  to  Chiengmai  everyday." 

(2-32)  lorn  phat  pratuu  pit 
wind  blow  door  shut 
"The  wind  blew  the  door  shut." 

(2-33)  dlfeaet  ph&w  m-H-  chan 
sun  burn  hand  I 
"The  sun  burned  my  hand(s)." 

All  of  these  are  simply  statements  of  fact.  However,  none  of  them 
expresses  purpose.  The  'non-purposive ' categorization  therefore  holds. 

Before  leaving  Stine's  work,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  case 
frames  he  has  proposed. 

Stine's  case  frames.  Since  his  study  is  restricted  to  the  instru- 
mental case,  only  the  frmaes  in  which  the  instrument  involves  are  given 
(Stine  1968:66-73) . 

1.  [-D(A)I)]:  verbs  like  khaa  'kill,'  etc. 

(2-34)  phom  chay  yaaphit  khaa  khon  khon  nan  (A,  I,  D) 

I use  poison  kill  person  elf  that 
"I  used  poison  to  kill  that  man." 

(2-35)  a.  phSm  khaa  khon  khon  nan  duay  yaaphit  (A,  D,  I) 


I kill  person  elf  that  with  poison 
"I  killed  that  man  with  poison." 
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b.  khon  khon  nan  thuuk  Ichaa  duay  yaaphit  (D,  I) 
person  elf  that  pass,  marker  kill  with  poison 
"That  man  was  killed  with  poison." 

(2-36)  yaaphit  khaa  khon  khon  nan  (I,  D) 
poison  kill  person  elf  that 
"The  poison  killed  that  man." 

2.  [-0(A(  I)]:  verbs  like  s++  'buy,'  etc. 

(2-37)  ph8m  chAy  pan  s++  khoopkhwan  (A,  I,  0) 

I use  money  buy  present 
"I  used  money  to  buy  presents." 

(2-38)  phom  s-H-  khropkhwan  duay  pan  (A,  0,  I) 

I buy  present  with  money 

"I  buy  presents  with  the  money." 

(2-39)  pan  s-H-  khoopkhwan  (I,  0) 
money  buys  present 
"Money  buys  presents." 

3.  [— S (A  I I) ] : verbs  like  thamhay  'cause,  make,'  sadae  asp  'show,' 

Note : The  symbol  S represents  an  objective  case  in  the  underlying 

structure . 

(2-40)  khaw  chay  pan  thamhay  [raw  rak  khaw]„  (A,  I,  S) 

- - O 

he  use  money  cause  we  love  he 

"He  used  money  to  make  us  love  him." 


etc . 
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(2  41)  khaw  sadas  as n waa  [khaw  yokthoot  hay  raw]0  [duay  kaan  plooy  raw 
he  show  that  he  forgive  to  we  with  nominalizer  to  free  we 
pen 5 *  7isara7]  (A,  S,  I) 
be  free 

"He  showed  he  forgave  us  by  freeing  us." 

(2-42)  [kaan  plooy  raw  pen  Hsara7]^  sadae  asp  waa  [khaw  yokthoot  hay 

nom.  to  free  we  be  free  show  that  he  forgive  to 

raw]  (I,  S) 
s 

we 

"Freeing  us  showed  that  he  forgave  us." 

4.  [-A,  D(I) ] : verbs  like  thas  ae  n 'stab,'  yokthoot  'forgive,'  etc. 

(2-43)  khaw  chay  miit  thas  aen  phom  (A,  I,  D) 

he  use  knife  stab  I 

"He  used  a knife  to  stab  me." 

(2-44)  khaw  thas  asp  phom  duay  miit  (A,  D,  I) 
he  stab  I with  knife 
"He  stabbed  me  with  a knife." 

(2-45)  khaw  yokthoo t hay  raw  [duay  kaan  pljjpy  raw  pen  7isara7]j  (A,  D,  I) 
he  forgive  to  we  with  nom.  to  free  we  be  free 
"He  forgave  us  by  freeing  us." 

5.  [-A,  0(1)]:  verbs  like  tii  'beat,  hit,'  past  'open,'  etc. 

(2-46)  khaw  chdy  maaybanthat  tii  phSm  (A,  I,  0) 

he  use  ruler  beat  I 

"He  used  a ruler  to  beat  me." 
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(2-47)  khSw  tii  phom  duay  maaybanthat  (A,  0,  I) 
he  beat  I with  ruler 
"He  beats  me  with  a ruler." 

(2-48)  ph8m  thuuk  tii  duay  maaybanthat  (0,  I) 

I pass,  marker  beat  with  ruler 
"I  was  beaten  with  a ruler." 

Some  of  Stine's  case  frames  are  invalid  as  well  as  inconsistently 
applied.  For  example,  the  case  frame  assigned  for  a verb  like  khaa  'kill' 
does  not  correspond  to  the  sentence  with  the  verb  chay  'use.'  The  sen- 
tence with  chay  'use'  is  not  a simple  sentence  so  the  case  frame  is  not 
properly  and  validly  assigned.  Furthermore,  as  already  discussed,  the 
instrumental  case  cannot  surface  as  subject  with  the  verb  positively 
marked  'purposive'  in  Thai.  Therefore,  all  Stine's  structures  with  in- 
strumental as  subject  would  be  ungrammatical. 

There  is  also  inconsistency  in  assigning  cases  for  the  same  kind 
of  NP.  For  instance,  with  the  verbs  khaa  'kill'  and  thee  asp  'stab,' 
an  animate  object  is  assigned  the  dative  case,  but  an  animate  object  of 
the  verb  tii  'beat,  hit'  is  assigned  the  objective  case  instead.  In 
addition,  in  the  case  frame  [-A,  0(1)]  for  verbs  like  tii  'beat,  hit'  and 
in  the  case  frame  [-A,  D(I)]  for  verbs  like  thaa  aen  'stab,'  the  instru- 
mental case  is  not  allowed  to  be  subject  of  the  sentence.  Contrarily, 
the  case  frame  [-D(A  I I) ] for  verbs  like  khaa  'kill'  allows  the  instru- 
mental case  to  be  in  subject  position.  Moreover,  he  accepts  the  sentence 
yaaphit  khaa  khon  khon  nan  'the  poison  killed  that  man'  but  rejects 
maay  ban  that  tii  ph8m  'the  ruler  hits  me'  and  kuncae  as  pgat  pratuu  'the 
key  opened  the  door. ' 
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Being  restricted  to  the  Fillmore  1968  model,  Stine's  analysis  is 
incomplete.  Fillmore  himself  has  also  modified  many  of  his  claims  in 
his  later  works.  Thus,  Stine's  description  needs  substantial  revision. 

2. 1.2. 2 Sindhvananda ' s Treatment 

In  her  dissertation.  The  Verb  in  Modern  Thai  (1970),  Kanchana 
Sindhvananda  presents  a tentative  classification  of  verbs  in  modern  Thai. 
She  also  adopts  the  Fillmore  1968  model.  The  analysis  of  the  'verb'  is 
the  main  concern  of  her  study,  e.g.,  introducing  the  complexities  of 
verbs,  the  criteria  proposed  for  distinguishing  main  verbs  from  auxili- 
aries, etc.  rather  than  an  attempt  to  present  and  justify  cases  in  Thai. 
Her  Thai  case  inventory  is  identical  to  that  of  Fillmore  (1968a)  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  propose  any  new  cases  at  all.  However,  her  chapter 
four,  entitled  "Case  Frames  of  Kernel  Sentence  Verbs  in  Deep  Structure," 
is  useful  for  the  present  study  because  she  discusses  the  case  frame 
features  of  main  verbs  in  certain  simple  sentences  as  well  as  in  complex 
sentences.  Her  attempt  to  set  up  different  case  frames  for  different 
characteristics  of  verbs  makes  the  scope  of  her  work  much  broader  than 
that  of  Stine's,  as  Stine  limits  himself  to  sentences  which  evoke  only 
the  instrumental  case. 

Sindhvananda  classifies  Thai  verbs  into  four  major  groups: 

1.  Verbs  with  different  case  frames,  unable  to  take  complementizer 
waa  ' tha  t , ' 

2.  Verbs  with  different  case  frames,  able  to  take  complementizer  waa 
' that,  ' 

3.  Verbs  of  overlapping  classes, 

4.  Verbs  determined  by  idiosyncratic  properties  (prepositions). 
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Since  my  study  is  not  concerned  with  the  'verb,'  I will  not  pursue 
any  further  discussion  on  'verb'  here.  However,  I will  discuss  her 
treatment  and  application  of  the  cases  in  case  frames. 

But,  it  is  first  necessary  to  discuss  Sindhvananda ' s rules  for  the 
realization  of  surface  subject  in  Thai.  These  rules  are  related  to  her 
description  of  case  assignment.  In  the  conclusion  of  her  dissertation, 
she  attempts  to  formulate  the  rules  stating  the  choice  of  case  as  surface 
subject.  She  does  this  by  comparison  with  the  rules  proposed  for  English 
in  Fillmore  (1968a).  Fillmore's  rules  are  repeated  for  convenience. 

1.  If  there  is  an  A,  it  becomes  the  subject; 

2.  Otherwise,  if  there  is  an  I,  it  becomes  the  subject; 

3.  Otherwise,  the  subject  is  the  0. 

Sindhvananda  attempts  to  discover  analogous  rules  in  Thai  (1970:262), 
stating  that: 

1.  If  there  is  an  A,  it  becomes  the  subject  (N.B.  certain  verbs 
require  additional  verbs  when  A is  the  subject  and  when  I is 
expressed) ; 

2.  Otherwise,  the  subject  is  the  0;  and 

3.  The  I cannot  be  the  subject  except  the  I (body-part  instru- 

Bpn 

mental)  and  the  T (vehicle  instrumental) . 

Ve 

The  following  sentences  illustrate  the  rules  she  has  proposed. 


(2-49)  khaw  past  pratuu  [-A  0] 
he  open  door 
"He  opened  the  door." 
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(2-50)  khliw  psat  pratuu  duay  kune  re  ae  [-A  0 I 


he  open  door  with  key 

"He  opened  the  door  with  a key." 

(2-51) 

pratuu  past  [-0] 

door  open 

"The door  opened." 

(2-52) 

*kuncaeas  past  pratuu  *T-I  Ol 
key  open  door 

"The  key  opened  the  door." 

(2-53) 

taa  hen  [-1  ] 

Bpn 

eye  see 

"The  eyes  see." 

(2-54) 

huu  dayyin  [-1  ] 

Bpn 

ear  hear 

"The  ears  hear." 

(2-55) 

thaaw  khaw  te?  chaam  lorn  f-I  + 0 + Si 

Bpn 

foot  he  kick  dish  fall 

"His  foot  kicked  a dish  and  it  fell  off." 

(2-56) 

rotfay  pay  ayutthayaa  [-1^  + L] 

train  go  Ayutthaya 

"The  train  goes  to  Ayutthaya." 

Sindhvananda  argues  that  the  instrumental  case  cannot  appear  in 

subject  position  except  the  body-part-instrumental  (I  ) and  the  vehicle 

Bpn 

instrumental  (1^  ) ; compare  construction  (2-52)  to  constructions  (2-53), 
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(2-54),  (2-55),  and  (2-56).  Constructions  like  (2-52)  in  Thai  are  not 
considered  sentences  but  rather  noun  phrases  with  the  pattern  Head  + Modi- 
fier (kuncaeae  + (samrap)  paat  pratuu) . Thus,  (2-52)  means  'a  key  for 
opening  a door. ' 

Sindhvananda  is  right  to  consider  (2-52)  a noun  phrase  instead  of  a 
sentence.  The  inanimate  kuncas  ae  'key'  cannot  be  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  simply  because  it  is  not  semantically  permitted  in  Thai  to  per- 
form the  action  identified  by  the  verb. 

In  regard  to  the  acceptability  of  (2-53),  (2-54),  (2-55),  and 
(2-56)  , Sindhvananda  states  that  these  are  acceptable  sentences  because 
the  nouns  which  are  the  parts  of  the  body  are  capable  of  becoming  the 
subject,  especially  with  the  verbs  of  'five  senses':  see,  hear,  smell, 

touch,  and  taste.  However,  she  has  difficulty  in  assigning  the  case  to 
the  subject  NP  of  those  verbs:  I or  D or  0.  She  suggests  two  possible 

solutions : 

1.  The  body-part  nouns  as  in  (2-53)  and  (2-54)  are  used  more  or 
less  personificationally  or  metaphorically,  having  the  underlying  case 
of  D,  since  without  the  D animate  noun  phrase,  the  eyes  (e.g.,  the  eyes 
of  a dead  man)  cannot  perform  the  action  of  "seeing."  The  same  is  true 
for  all  other  body-part  nouns  in  this  construction.  Thus,  to  her, 
sentences  like  (2-57)  and  (2-58)  below  do  not  contain  instrumentals 
either , 

(2-57)  khaw  hen  duay  taa 
he  see  with  eye 


"He  sees  with  (his)  eyes." 
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(2-58)  khaw  dayyin  duay  huu 
he  hear  with  ear 
"He  hears  with  (his)  ears." 

because  these  body-part  nouns  are  so  closely  related  to  and  possessed  by 
the  D.  This  means  they  have  an  underlying  structure  different  from  that 
of  an  ordinary  I.  The  difference  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
examples : 

(2-59)  khaw  hen  duay  was  ae  nkhayaay  [-D  i] 
he  see  with  magnifying  glass 
"He  sees  with  a magnifying  glass." 

(2-60)  *waeae  nkhayaay  hen  *[-l] 
magnifying  glass  see 

Since  (2-59)  differs  from  (2-57)  and  (2-60)  from  (2—53),  Sindhvananda 
suggests  the  appropriate  case  assigned  to  taa  'eye'  in  (2-53)  and  (2-57) 
should  be  0. 

2.  The  second  possibility  is  to  accept  the  interpretation  of  the 

underlying  D or  A of  the  body-part  noun  and  subclassify  it  as  a "special" 

group  of  instrumentals  called  "body-part  noun  instrumental"  (I  ). 

Bpn 

Following  Fillmore  (1968a),  she  considers  an  instrumental  inanimate. 
However,  she  says  that  her  1^^^  cannot  be  thought  of  as  completely  in- 
animate because  of  the  underlying  A or  D.  This  results  in  a semantically 
as  well  as  syntactically  different  status  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
physical  instrumentals  like  w ae  ae  nkhayaay  'magnifying  glass.'  This  fact 
affects  the  rules  of  surface  subject  in  Thai.  Therefore,  according  to 
Sindhvananda,  no  ordinary  instrumental  in  Thai  can  be  subject  of  the 
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sentence,  but  the  body-part  noun  instrumental  and  the  vehicle  noun 
instrumental,  as  in  (2-53)  to  (2-56).  As  we  have  already  seen,  this 
fact  is  not  true.  Thai  can  have  an  ordinary  instrumental,  depending  on 
the  verb,  as  in  (2-26)  through  (2-30)  above. 

It  seems  that  Sindhvananda  prefers  the  second  alternative  for  its 
ease  of  formulating  the  surface  subject  rules  in  Thai.  But  no  explana- 
tion is  given  for  rejecting  the  first  alternative. 

I think  Sindhvananda  is  intuitively  right  about  the  difference 
between  (2-53)  and  (2-60).  But  her  use  of  the  0 case  in  (2-57),  accord- 
ing to  her  first  solution,  is  twice  anomalous.  First,  it  is  the  only 
instance  of  an  0 case  occurring  with  a preposition.  Second,  the  marker 
duay  'with'  in  Thai  normally  occurs  only  with  the  instrumental  case. 
Consequently,  it  suffices  to  say  that  both  of  Sindhvananda ' s solutions 
are  inadequate. 

Sindhvananda ' s case  frames.  The  following  are  Sindhvananda ' s 
different  case  frames  established  in  accordance  with  different  types 
of  verbs: 

I • Verbs  with  different  case  frames,  unable  to  take  complemen- 
tizer waa  ' that . ' 

1.  [-A(I) (L) ]:  verbs  like  pay  'go,'  maa  'come,'  etc.  For 

example : 

(2-61)  khaw  pay  ayutthayaa  dooy  rotfay  (A  + L + I) 
he  go  Ayutthaya  by  train 
"He  went  to  Ayutthaya  by  train." 
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(2-62)  rotfay  pay  ayutthayaa  (I  + L) 
train  go  Ayutthaya 
"The  train  went  to  Ayutthaya." 

2.  [-A (L) ] : verbs  like  y++n  'stand,'  nap  'sit,'  etc.  For 

example : 


(2-63) 

manop  nap  thii  to9  (A  + L) 
Manop  sit  at  table 
"Manop  sat  at  the  table." 

3. 

[-0]:  verbs  like  suay  'pretty,'  dii  'good,'  etc.  For  example 

(2-64) 

baan  nii  suay  (0) 
house  this  pretty 
"This  house  is  pretty." 

4. 

[-0(1)]:  verbs  like  taay  'die,'  etc.  For  example: 

(2-65) 

V -* 

khaw  taay  duay  yaaphit  (0  + I) 
he  die  with  poison 
"He  died  of  poison." 

(2-66) 

rdt  taay  (0) 
car  die 

"The  car  broke  down." 

5. 

[-0  I A(S) ] : verbs  like  khaa  'kill,'  etc.  For  example: 

(2-67) 

khaw  khaa  phuuraay  duay  miit  (A  + 0 + I) 

he  kill  bandit  with  knife 


"He  killed  the  bandit  with  a knife." 
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(2-68) 

6. 

example 

(2-69) 


(2-70) 


7. 

ample : 
(2-71) 


8. 

(2-72) 


(2-73) 


khray  thuuk  khaa  duay  miit  (0  + S + I) 
who  pass,  marker  kill  with  knife 

[-0(1) (A)]:  verbs  like  plat  'open,'  pit  'close,' 

pratuu  past  duay  kuncaeae  (0  + I) 
door  open  with  key 

"The  door  was  opened  with  the  key." 

khaw  past  pratuu  duay  kuncaeae  (A  + 0 + I) 

he  open  door  with  key 

"He  opened  the  door  with  the  key." 

[-D]:  verbs  like  pen  'be,'  khlaay  'be  like,'  etc. 

manop  pen  khruu  (D) 

Manop  be  teacher 
"Manop  is  a teacher." 

L-A  0 (S)J:  verbs  like  khian  'write,  draw,'  etc. 

khaw  khian  nans++  lem  nii  (A  + 0) 
he  write  book  elf  this 
"He  wrote  this  book." 

V 

v/  • • ^ --  V 

naps-H-  lem  nii  Lkhian  dooy  premj^  (0  + S) 
book  elf  this  write  by  Prem 


etc.  For 


For  ex- 


For  example 


"This  book  is  written  by  Prem. " 
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9.  [-A(O) (I) (S)  ]:  verbs  like  kin  'eat,'  khaay  'sell,'  etc.  For 

example : 

(2-74)  dam  kin  khaaw  duay  m4-f  (A  4-  0 + I) 

Dam  eat  rice  with  hand 
"Dam  eats  rice  with  hand." 

(2-75)  phaa  khaay  dii  (0  + S) 
cloth  sell  good 
"Cloth  is  sold  well." 

10.  C-A(O) (L) ]:  verbs  like  win  'run,'  khap  'drive,'  etc.  For 

example : 

(2-76)  khaw  win  taam  thanon  (A  4-  L) 
he  run  along  road 
"He  ran  along  the  road." 

(2-77)  rot  win  taam  thanSn  (0  4-  L) 
car  run  along  road 
"Cars  run  along  the  road." 

(2-28)  dam  daan  khr4-ar|-yon  (A  4-  0) 

Dam  walk  machine  engine 

"Dam  operated/is  operating  the  engine." 

Tl-  Verbs  with  different  case  frames,  able  to  take  complementizer 
waa  'that.  ' 

1.  [-A (0/S) ] : verbs  like  phuut  'say,  tell,  speak,'  fan  'listen,' 


etc.  For  example: 
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(2-79)  dam  phuut  khwaamcin  (A  + 0) 
Dam  say,  tell,  speak  truth 
"Dam  spoke/ told  the  truth." 


(2-80)  dam  phuut  waa  [khwaamcin  pen  9ammata?]  (A  + S) 

u 

Dam  say,  tell,  speak  that  truth  be  immortal 
"Dam  says  that  truth  is  immortal." 

2.  [— D (0/ S ) ] : verbs  like  khit  'think,'  ruu  'know,'  etc.  For 
example : 

(2-81)  dam  khit  r+an  ndn  (D  + 0) 

Dam  think  about/story  that 
"Dam  thinks  of  that  story." 


III.  Verbs  of  overlapping  classes. 

1.  [-D (0/ S) F]  verbs  like  dii-cay  'glad,  happy,'  sia-cay  'sorry,' 

cay-dam  'merciless,'  etc.  For  example: 

(2-82)  dam  dii-cay  r+an  nan  (D  + 0) 

Dam  glad  story/about  that 
"Dam  is  glad  about  that." 

(2-83)  dam  dii-cay  waa  [luuk  shop  day]  (D  + S) 

Dam  glad  that  child  exam  can 

"Dam  is  glad  that  his  child  can  pass  the  exam." 


Note : This  group  of  verbs  is  derived  from 


V + cay  'heart ' 
cay  + V 


The  F case  is  assigned  to  dominate  the  noun  cay  'heart'  which  is 
actually  a part  of  the  verb  dii-cay  'glad,'  In  her  deep  structure. 
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Sindhvananda  assigns  only  dii  as  a verb,  and  cay  as  a factitive  noun. 

No  justification  is  given  for  this  kind  of  analysis.  The  same  analysis 
is  applied  to  all  of  her  verbs  in  group  III  and  group  IV  whenever  there 
is  an  F case  occurring  in  the  case  frame. 


2.  [-D  F ] : verbs  like  khaa-hak,  'break  one's  leg,'  puat-hua  'have  a 

headache,'  etc.  For  example: 

(2-84)  khaw  khaa-hhk  (D  + F) 
he  leg  break 
"He  broke  his  leg(s)." 


(2-85)  khaw  puat-hua  (D  + F) 
he  pain  head 
"He  had  a headache." 


Note : 


This  group  of  verbs  is  derived 


from 


N + V (where  N ^ 
V + N (where  N 


cay) 

cay) 


I v • Verbs  determined  by  idiosyncratic  properties  (prepositions) . 

1.  [-0  D 2 : verbs  like  las ae  w-taeae  'be  up  to,  depend  on,' 

k+n-yuu-kap  'be  up  to,  depend  on,'  kiaw-kap  'concerned  with,  related  to,' 
etc.  For  example: 

(2-86)  r+an  nii  laeae  w-taeae  khanabsodii  (0  + D) 
story  this  be  up  to  dean 
"This  matter  is  up  to  the  dean." 


(2-87)  r+an  nii  laeae  w-taeae  psn  (0  + 0) 
story  this  be  up  to  money 
"This  matter  depends  on  money." 
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(2-88)  khanaboodii  laeae  w-theae  7athikaanboodi i (I)  + D) 
dean  be  up  to  rector/president 
"The  dean  is  up  to  the  rector." 

r V v 

2.  L-A  D OJ:  verbs  like  khit-th+n  'miss,  think  of,'  phuut-th+n 

'speak  of,  about,'  etc.  For  example: 

(2-89)  khaw  khit-th+n  ph+an  (D  + D) 

he  miss  friend 

"He  missed  (his)  friend(s)." 

V A 

(2-90)  khaw  phuut-th+n  r+an  baan  (A  + 0) 
he  speak  of,  about  story  house 
"He  spoke  about  the  house." 

(2-91)  khaw  khit-th+n  baan  (D  + 0) 
he  miss  house 

"He  misses  (his)  home  = he  is  homesick." 

C~A  F D]:  verbs  like  lu7-kaeae-9amnaat  'overstep  one's  author- 

ity,' lu?-kae  ae  -thoot  'confess  and  ask  for  forgiveness,'  etc.  For 
example : 

(2-92)  dam  lu?-kae  ae -9amnaat  (D  + F) 

Dam  overstep  one's  authority 
"Dam  overstepped  (his)  authority." 

(2-93)  dam  lu?-kaeag  -thoot  (A  + F) 

Dam  confess  and  ask  for  forgiveness 
"Dam  confessed  and  asked  for  forgiveness." 
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As  in  Stine  (1968),  Sindhvananda ' s case  frames  are  assigned  in- 
validly  and  without  any  justification.  Most  of  the  sentences  given  do 
not  correctly  correspond  to  the  case  frames  assigned  by  Sindhvananda  her- 
self. For  example,  sentence  (2-62)  does  not  fit  the  case  frame: 

[-A(I) (L) ] because  it  does  not  have  the  obligatory  agent  as  subject. 

In  addition,  her  assignment  of  certain  cases  is  not  consistent  as  is 
shown  in  (2-77).  The  NP  rot  'car'  is  assigned  to  the  0 case  instead  of 
being  in  the  I case  as  discussed  in  her  surface  subject  rules. 

The  case  frame:  [— D ] assigned  to  verbs  like  pen  'be'  and  khlaay 

be  like,  similar  to'  is  wrong.  A nominal  occurring  with  this  type  of 
verb  need  not  be  only  animate.  Both  animate  and  inanimate  nominals  are 
possible  in  Thai.  In  fact,  the  case  frame  for  this  type  of  verb  is  a 
problem  to  Fillmore  (1968a)  and  other  case  grammarians.  The  term 
essive  case  was  suggested  by  Fillmore  and  others  but  it  has  been 
dropped . 

The  case  frames  of  verbs  in  group  III  and  IV  are  strange.  The 
oddness  is  due  to  the  way  Sindhvananda  assigns  the  F case  in  those  case 
frames . 

In  sum,  Sindhvananda ' s analysis  of  cases  and  case  frames  is  in- 
adequate and  incomplete,  though  this  is  partly  due  to  the  inadequacy  of 
Fillmore's  1968  case  model. 

2. 1.2. 3 Lekawatana's  Treatment 

Working  in  the  framework  of  Fillmore  (1968a),  Pongsri  Lekawatana, 
the  author  of  Verb  Phrases  In  Thai:  A Study  In  Deep-Case  Relationship 

(1970)  explores  and  discusses  cases  in  Thai  in  greater  detail  than  any 
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previous  author,  even  though  the  main  purpose  of  her  study  is  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  internal  structure  of  verb  phrases  in  Thai.  In  the 
abstract  of  her  dissertation  she  states  that  "in  the  study  of  syntactic- 
semantic  relationships  between  verbs  and  noun  phrases  that  occur  with 
them,  an  attempt  is  made  to  set  up  criteria  for  the  identification  of 
cases.  . . " (1970:  1 ).  The  criteria  used  in  identifying  her  cases  are 
based  on  Fillmore's  statements  (1968b: 383)  wherein  role  types  or  cases 
can  be  identified  "with  certain  quite  elementary  judgments  about  the 
things  that  go  on  around  us;  judgments  about  who  does  something,  who  ex- 
periences something,  who  benefits  from  something,  where  something  happens, 
what  it  is  that  changes,  what  it  is  that  moves,  where  it  starts  out,  and 
where  it  ends  up.  ..."  Lekawatana  combines  these  with  what  she  calls 
notions  or  features  like  Performer,  Cause,  Control,  Source , and  Goal. 

These  are  associated  with  participants  in  an  activity  or  state.  The 
definitions  of  these  notions  are  given  as  follows: 

Performer:  A notion  associated  with  an  entity  that  performs  the  activity 


identified  by  the  verb. 


Cause : 


A notion  associated  with  an  entity  that  is  causally  involved 
in  the  activity  or  state  identified  by  the  verb. 

A notion  associated  with  an  entity  that  instigates  an 
activity  or  state  identified  by  the  verb;  [+  control]  gen- 
erally entails  [+  animate]  and  [+  human]. 


Control : 


Source : 


A notion  associated  with  an  entity  from  which  an  activity 


or  state  originates. 


Goal : 


A notion  associated  with  an  entity  to  which  the  activity  is 


directed . 
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Besides  the  major  cases  discussed  in  Fillmore  (1968a),  Lekawatana 
also  proposes  additional  cases  for  Thai,  e.g.,  Causative,  Time,  and 
Manner.  The  cases  studied  in  this  work  are  grouped  on  the  basis  of 
their  roles  into  causal  and  non-causal  subtypes. 

1-  Causal  Roles  includes  Agentive,  Instrumental,  and  Causative. 

In  terms  of  participation  in  the  activity,  the  agentive,  the  instrumental, 
and  the  causative  have  one  feature  in  common  [+  cause].  They  are  directly 
or  indirectly  responsible  for  the  activity. 

Agentive . Like  Stine  and  Sindhvananda , Lekawatana  adopts  Fillmore 
1968  definition  of  the  agentive  case.  In  addition,  she  says  that  the 
agentive  is  different  from  the  instrumental,  which  is  [-Active,  -Per- 
former], and  the  causative,  which  can  be  active  or  non-active  but  not 
the  performer  of  the  activity  identified  by  the  verb.  The  tham  ?aray 
'do  what'  test  is  set  up  to  distinguish  the  agentive  from  the  other 
cases.  An  NP  can  be  tested  for  agentivity  by  replacing  the  elements 
that  come  after  the  NP  being  identified  with  tham  9aray  'do  what.'  If 
the  resulting  question  NP  + tham  9aray  can  be  answered  by  the  original 
sentence,  the  NP  is  said  to  be  in  the  agentive  case.  The  position  of 
the  agentive  in  Thai  is  shown  in  the  following  sentences: 

(2-94)  naay  suan  (A)  tat  tonmaay 
Mr.  Suan  cut  tree 
"Mr.  Suan  cut  the  tree." 

(2-95)  d£k  (A)  kamlan  ldn 

child  progressive  marker  play 
"The  child  is/was  playing." 
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Lekawatana  also  discusses  the  occurrence  of  other  cases  with  the 
agentive  case.  To  her,  the  agentive  case  can  co-occur  with  objective  or 
experiencer  whose  position  in  the  surface  structure  is  either  after  the 
verb  or  before  the  agentive  subject.  For  example: 

(2-96)  a.  dam  (A)  khaa  nok  tua  nan  (E) 

Dam  kill  bird  elf  that 
"Dam  killed  that  bird." 

b.  nok  tua  nan  (E)  dam  (A)  khaa 
bird  elf  that  Dam  kill 
"That  bird  Dam  killed." 

(2-97)  a.  sudaa  (A)  sak  s+a  tua  nii  (0) 

Suda  wash  shirt  elf  this 
"Suda  washed  this  shirt." 

b.  s+a  tua  nii  (L)  sudaa  (S)  sdk 
shirt  elf  this  Suda  wash 
"This  shirt  Suda  washed." 

The  agentive  case  can  also  co-occur  with  the  locative.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  experiencer  occurs  as  subject  it  cannot  co-occur  with 
the  locative. 


(2-98)  a.  khaw  (A)  kin  khaaw  nay  khrua  (L) 
he  eat  rice  in  kitchen 
"He  ate  rice  in  the  kitchen." 
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b.  khaw  (A)  len  thii  sanaam  (L) 
he  play  at  yard 
"He  played  in  the  yard." 

(2-29)  a.  *khaw  (E)  rak  nok  tua  nan  thii  sanaam  (L) 
he  love  bird  elf  that  at  yard 

b.  *khaw  (E)  ken  thii  sanaam  (L) 
he  clever  at  yard 

Moreover,  when  the  agentive  occurs  as  subject,  an  NP  representing 
an  entity  that  benefits  from  the  act  can  occur.  For  example: 

(2-100)  dam  (A)  pit  pratuu  hay  puk 
Dam  shut  door  for  Puk 
"Dam  shut  the  door  for  Puk." 

(2-101)  *dam  (E)  rak  nok  hay  puk 
Dam  love  bird  for  Puk 

(At  this  point,  the  NP  puk  'Puk'  is  left  unspecified  as  to  its  case.) 
In  the  present  study,  the  agentive  case  behaves  differently  from 
Fillmore  s agentive  as  adopted  by  Lekawatana  and  the  previous  authors. 

It  includes  both  the  agentive  and  the  experiencer  in  Lekawatana's  work. 

For  the  definition  and  discussion  of  the  agentive  case  adopted  in  the 
present  work,  please  see  section  2.2. 

Instrumental ■ Although  Lekawatana  adopts  Fillmore's  1968  definition 
of  the  instrumental  case,  she  has  found  evidence  that  an  instrumental  in 
Thai  can  be  animate  as  well  as  inanimate.  She  illustrates  this  by  * 
showing  that  an  NP  after  the  verb  chay  'use,'  which  represents  the 
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instrumental  case,  can  be  either  animate  or  inanimate.  Examples 
are 

(2-102)  dam  chay  khwaay  (I)  thSy  naa 
Dam  use  buffalo  plough  field 
"Dam  used  the  buffalo  to  plough  the  field." 

(2-103)  dam  chay  thay  (I)  th£y  naa 
Dam  use  plough  plough  field 
"Dam  used  the  plough  to  plough  the  field. 

Sentence  (2-102)  is  believed  to  contain  an  I,  as  is  (2-103),  because 
both  sentences  can  be  paraphrased  by  duay  'with'  sentences: 

(2-102')  dam  thay  naa  duay  khwaay  (I) 

Dam  plough  field  with  buffalo 

"Dam  ploughed  the  field  with  the  buffalo." 

(2-103')  dam  thay  naa  duay  thay  (I) 

Dam  plough  field  with  plough 

"Dam  ploughed  the  field  with  the  plough." 

Further  justification  is  given.  Sentences  (2-102)  and  (2-103)  can 
be  conjoined  the  same  way  as  sentences  (2-102')  and  (2-103'). 

(2-104)  dam  chay  khwaay  (I)  lie?  thay  (I)  thay  naa 
Dam  use  buffalo  and  plough  plough  field 

'Dam  used  the  buffalo  and  the  plough  to  plough  the  field." 
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(2-105)  dam  th3y  naa  duay  khwaay  (T)  las7  thay  (I) 

Dam  plough  field  with  buffalo  and  plough 

"Dam  ploughed  the  field  with  the  buffalo  and  the  plough." 

The  problem  of  the  animacy  of  I does  not  occur  if  Fillmore's  1971 
model  is  adopted  instead.  In  the  present  study,  the  definition  of  in- 
strumental case  parallels  that  of  Fillmore  (1971). 

Lekawatana  seems  to  agree  with  Stine  (1968)  that  the  instrumental 
case  in  Thai  is  represented  by  duay  'with,'  chay  'use,'  and  ^aw  'take' 
constructions.  However,  she  apparently  considers  that  Stine's  claim 
concerning  the  potential  co-occurrence  of  the  agentive  with  every  verb 
that  can  take  an  instrumental  is  too  strong.  She  points  out  that  Stine 
has  failed  to  consider  sentences  expressed  by  'accidental'  action  verbs. 
This  type  of  sentence  does  not  take  an  agentive  but  takes  an  instrumental 
as  subject  instead. 

Lekawatana  further  observes  that  there  are  some  verbs  belonging  to 
this  'accidental'  group  which  are  morphologically  identical  to  the  verbs 
that  take  both  an  agentive  and  an  instrumental.  For  example: 

(2-106)  a.  namrSon  (I)  luak  m-H-  sudaa 
hot  water  scald  hand  Suda 

"The  hot  water  (accidentally)  scalded  Suda's  hand(s)." 

b.  sudaa  (A)  luak  phak  duay  namrdon  (I) 

Suda  scald  vegetable  with  hot  water 

"Suda  scalded  the  vegetable  with  hot  water." 
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(2  107)  a.  daeaet  (I)  phaw  khaa  aen  sudaa 
sun  (light)  burn  arm  Suda 

"The  sun  (accidentally)  burned  Suda's  arm(s)." 

b.  sudaa  (A)  phaw  yaa  duay  dAa  aet  (I) 

Suda  burn  grass  with  sun  (light) 

"Suda  burned  the  grass  with  sunlight." 


To  Lekawatana,  sentences  with  "purposive"  and  "accidental"  actions 
are  syntactically  distinct:  I V 0 sentences  refer  to  "accidental" 

actions,  and  A V 0 I refer  to  "purposive." 

In  her  discussion  of  Stine  s analysis  of  his  three  constructions 
(chgy  'use,'  7 aw  'take,'  and  duay  'with'),  Lekawatana  says  that  she  does 
not  agree  with  Stine  in  positing  the  same  underlying  structure  for  all 
of  those  constructions.  She  states  that  Stine  is  probably  right  in 
positing  the  same  underlying  structure  for  chdy  'use'  and  dday  'with' 
or  in  relating  the  chay  and  the  duay  constructions.  She  does  not  think 
that  7 aw  'take'  is  interchangeable  with  chay  'use,'  as  Stine  suggests. 
She  gives  one  piece  of  evidence  to  support  her  view  that  chay  and  7aw 
should  be  treated  separately.  Both  occur  in  simple  sentences  with 
different  meanings. 


(2-108)  sudaa  chay  miit 
Suda  use  knife 
"Suda  used  the  knife." 

(2-109)  sudaa  7 aw  miit 
Suda  take  knife 
"Suda  took  the  knife." 
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In  her  analysis  of  the  instrumental  case,  Lekawatana  also  adopts 
Lambert's  (1969:131)  subcategorization  of  the  instrumental  case  into 
'tool'  and  'material'  and  applies  them  to  the  description  of  Thai.  She 
claims  that  the  subtypes  of  'tool'  and  'material'  are  necessary  for  the 
instrumental  case  in  Thai.  Some  of  Stine's  sentences  support  her  claims. 
Stine  himself  does  not  consider  the  following  sentence  to  contain  an  I. 

V 

(2-110)  tiw  chay  pae aen  tham  khanompan 
Tiw  use  flour  make  bread 
"Tiw  used  the  flour  to  make  bread." 

Although  pae aen  'flour'  can  occur  with  7 aw  'take'  and  duay  'with,' 
Stine  shows  that  it  is  not  an  instrumental  because  it  cannot  be  conjoined 
with  a sentence  like  (2-111)  below. 

V 

(2-111)  tiw  chay  taw-7op  tham  khanompan 
Tiw  use  oven  make  bread 
"Tiw  used  the  oven  to  make  bread." 

V 

(2-112)  *tiw  chdy  pae aen  laa7  taw-?dp  tham  khanompan 
Tiw  use  flour  and  oven  make  bread 

In  fact, either  pae  aen  'flour'  or  taw-7op  'oven'  can  occur  with  chay, 
?aw,  and  duay  constructions.  But  Stine  does  not  accept  the  conjoined 
sentence.  He  gives  no  further  discussion.  Apparently  Stine  does  not 
accept  pae  aen  'flour'  as  an  I even  though  it  can  occur  after  the  verbs 
chay,  7 aw , and  the  preposition  duay.  But  pae  aen  does  not  look  like  "a 
tool,"  and  the  other  NP's  which  Stine  considers  instrumentals,  e.g., 
gun,  knife,  machine,  scissors,  oven,  etc.,  do.  Conversely,  pae  aen  is 
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an  inanimate  concrete  noun  which  perfectly  fits  Stine's  definition  of  the 
instrumental  case. 

Lekawatana  proposes  to  solve  the  problem  with  a subcategorization 
for  the  instrumental  case. 

To  me,  there  is  no  need  to  set  up  sub-cases  as  Lekawatana  suggests 
because  sentence  (2-112)  is  perfectly  grammatical  and  acceptable.  I 
consulted  other  Thai  speakers  and  they  all  accepted  it.  Besides,  I would 
assign  pae  aen  flour  and  taw— ?op  'oven'  to  both  cases — patient  and 
instrumental — in  the  chay  and  ?aw  constructions  and  to  only  one  case — 
instrumental  in  the  prepositional  (dday)  construction. 

Lekawatana  needs  to  set  up  sub-cases  because  she  recognizes  that 

differences  between  instrumentals  of  various  types  are  not  great  enough 

to  justify  setting  up  new  cases  to  account  for  them.  In  setting  up  the 

sub— cases,  material  and  'tool'  within  the  instrumental,  she  implies 

that  both  'material'  and  'tool'  have  many  features  in  common.  Both  are 

[-Performer,  -Active],  and  [+Cause].  But  she  also  sees  differences. 

She  says  that  the  tool  type  of  instrumental  (I  ) can  occur  with  any 

activity.  Conversely,  the  material  type  (I  ) generally  occurs  with 

m 

verbs  that  take  a factitive,  e.g.,  tham  'make,  create,'  saan  'build.' 
Although  verbs  of  the  class  of  tham  can  also  occur  with  'tool'  instru- 
mentals, 'tool'  is  distinguished  from  'material'  by  caak  'from,'  the 
marker  for  'source.'  The  notion  'source'  is  associated  with  'material' 
but  not  with  'tool.'  When  the  material  instrumental  occurs  with  a 
factitive,  the  marker  can  be  cAak  'from'  as  well  as  dQay  'with.'  The 
following  sentences  exemplify  both  types  of  instrumental. 
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(2-113)  a.  sudaa  tham  tukk^ta  [duay  phaa] 

^m 

Suda  make  doll  with  cloth 

"Suda  made  a doll  with  cloth." 

b.  sudaa  tham  tukkata  [caak  phaa]^ 

m 

Suda  make  doll  from  cloth 

"Suda  made  a doll  from  cloth." 

(2-114)  a.  sudaa  tham  tdkkata  [duay  kh£m  lae 7 daay] 

It 

Suda  make  doll  with  needle  and  thread 

"Suda  made  a doll  with  a needle  and  thread." 

b.  *sudaa  tham  tdkkata  [cAak  kh£m  lae7  daay] 

!t 

Suda  make  doll  from  needle  and  thread 
*"Suda  made  a doll  from  a needle  and  thread." 

Sentence  (2-114b)  is  starred  because  the  instrumental  cannot  be 
interpreted  as  'tool.'  It  is  acceptable  if  the  instrumental  is  of  the 
'material'  type. 

Lekawatana  observes  that  the  occurrence  of  'material'  or  'tool' 
depends  on  the  verb  or  the  type  of  activity  since  the  surface  realizations 
of  'material'  and  'tool'  are  strikingly  similar.  They  occur  with  duay, 
chdy,  and  7 aw.  The  difference  seems  to  be  in  the  c&ak  'from'  construc- 
tion, which  takes  an  instrumental  of  the  material  type  only.  She  there- 
fore considers  'material'  and  'tool'  as  two  different  types  of  instru- 
mental distinguished  by  the  feature  'source';  'tool'  is  [-  source],  and 
'material'  [+  source]. 

Another  difference  she  sees  between  'tool'  and  'material'  is  that 
when  'material'  and  'tool'  occur  without  an  agent,  they  differ  slightly 
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in  their  surface  realizations.  'Material'  can  take  the  subject  or  the 
object  position;  that  is,  it  can  precede  or  follow  the  verb.  For 
example : 

(2-115)  a.  naam  (I  ) piak  s-Fa  (0) 

m 

water  wet  shirt/dress 

"The  water  wet  the  shirt/dress." 

v ^ 
b.  s+a  (0)  piak  naam  (I  ) 

nr 

shirt/dress  wet  water 

"The  dress  is  wet  (with)  water." 

However,  tool  instrumentals  can  only  occur  as  subject. 

(2-116)  a.  miit  (Ifc)  baat  m-H-  sudaa  (0) 
knife  cut  hand  Suda 

"The  knife  (accidentally)  cut  Suda's  hand." 

b.  *m-H-  sudaa  (0)  baat  miit  (1^) 
hand  Suda  cut  knife 

In  the  present  study,  there  is  no  need  for  a subcategorization 
within  the  instrumental  case  such  as  Lekawatana  has  proposed.  The  case 
(prepositional)  marker  duay  'with'  is  treated  as  the  instrumental  marker 
only  and  caak  'form'  is  treated  as  the  source  marker.  The  instrumental 
case  and  the  (non-temporal  and  non-spatial)  source  case  are  two  different 
cases.  Lekawatana' s causative  case  is  not  discussed  since  the  causative 
constructions  in  Thai  deal  with  complex  sentences. 

2 • Non-Causal  Roles.  Lekawatana  divides  non-causal  roles  into 
elements  that  participate  in  the  activity  (Objective,  Factitive,  Dative) 
and  those  that  are  non-participants  (Manner,  Locative,  Time). 
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Objective.  Like  Stine  and  Sindhvananda , Lekawatana  follows  Fillmore 
(1968a).  She  limits  the  objective  case  to  things  that  are  affected  by 
the  action  or  state  identified  by  the  verb.  She  uses  the  features 
[-Cause,  -Active,  -Performer]  with  the  addition  of  the  feature  [-Animate] 
assigned  by  Fillmore. 

In  the  present  analysis,  the  objective  case  is  not  used.  The  patient 
case  is  adopted,  as  suggested  by  Sullivan  (personal  communication),  to 
replace  some  functions  of  the  objective  case.  Fillmore  (1977)  seems  to 
be  moving  in  a parallel  direction. 

Factitive . According  to  Fillmore  (1968a),  there  is  a distinction 
between  the  objective  and  the  factitive.  The  factitive  case  is  defined 
as  the  case  of  the  object  or  being  resulting  from  the  action  or  state 
identified  by  the  verb.  Lekawatana  states  that  the  distinction  between 
the  two  cases  also  exists  in  Thai.  There  are  verbs  like  tham  'make,  do,' 
saaP  build,'  waat  'draw,'  which  imply  that  an  object  comes  into  existence 
as  a result  of  an  activity.  This  contrasts  with  verbs  like  thamlaay 
destroy,'  r++  'tear  down,'  chiik  'tear,'  which  presuppose  the  existence 
of  the  object  prior  to  the  activity. 

The  factitive  case  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a major  case  in  Fillmore 
(1971).  It  is  absorbed  into  his  'goal'  case  which  is  used  to  indicate 
the  later  state  or  end  result  of  some  action  or  change  (1971:42). 

In  my  present  analysis,  the  factitive  case  is  not  needed  and  it  will 
not  be  replaced  with  the  'goal'  case  as  it  was  in  Fillmore's  analysis 
(1971).  It  seems  that  the  position  that  the  factitive  case  can  occur 
would  be  that  of  my  'patient'  case.  Thus,  my  'goal'  case  would  be  dif- 
ferent from  Fillmore's  (see  section  2.2). 
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Dative.  Lekawatana  adopts  the  dative  case  of  Fillmore  (1968a).  It 
is  defined  as  the  case  of  the  animate  being  affected  by  the  state  or 
action  identified  by  the  verb.  It  also  occurs  with  verbs  denoting  ex- 
perience or  mental  state.  However,  her  identification  of  the  dative  is 
different  from  that  of  Fillmore  in  1968a  and  1971.  Her  treatment  of  the 
dative  is  discussed  in  relation  to  the  experiencer,  the  benefactive  and 
the  'recipient'  feature  projected  onto  the  dative  as  follows: 

Dative  and  Experiencer 

Consider  the  following  sentences  which  contain  the  dative  case: 
(2-117)  sudaa  (D)  cep 
Suda  ill/hurt 
"Suda  is  ill/hurt." 

V 

(2-118)  daeaen  hay  naps-i-i-  kaeae  sudaa  (D) 

Dang  give  book  to  Suda 
"Dang  gave  a book  to  Suda." 

The  author  states  that  the  dative  sudaa  'Suda'  in  (2-117)  has  a 
different  role  from  that  in  (2-118).  In  (2-117)  sudaa  refers  to  an 
animate  being  who  experiences  the  state  identified  by  the  verb  but  in 
(2-118)  sudaa  refers  to  the  recipient  of  the  activity.  Lekawatana  is 
not  sure  whether  the  role  of  the  experiencer  should  be  viewed  as  distinct 
from  the  role  of  the  recipient.  If  they  are  not  distinct,  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  role  will  depend  on  the  class  of  verbs  that  the  dative 
occurs  with.  For  example,  the  dative  that  occurs  with  a verb  meaning 
"give"  is  understood  as  the  recipient  and  the  dative  that  occurs  with  a 
verb  of  perception  or  mental  state  is  the  experiencer.  Thus,  recipient 
and  experiencer  are  treated  as  'case  features,'  the  specification  of 
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which  depends  on  the  verb.  These  features  are  filled  in  by  feature 
projection  rules.  If  the  verb  is  hay  'give'  or  book  'tell'  the  rule 
will  project  the  feature  [+Recipient]  onto  the  dative  case.  With  verbs 
like  c bp  ill/hurt , taay  die,  ' dayyin  'hear'  the  rule  will  specify 
that  the  dative  is  [ +Experiencer ] . 

An  alternative  to  having  a set  of  complicated  feature  projection 
rules  to  account  for  the  difference  between  experiencer  and  recipient  in 
the  dative  case  is  to  recognize  that  the  two  types  of  dative  are  dis- 
tinct and  set  up  two  cases  instead  of  one.  The  names  of  the  two  cases 
are  suggested  to  be  'dative'  and  'experiencer.'  The  experiencer  case  is 
"the  entity  that  experiences  or  undergoes  the  effect  of  an  action  while 
the  dative  case  is  the  entity  that  accepts  or  participates  in  the  acti- 
vity described  by  the  verb"  (1970:122).  Her  examples  of  verbs  that 
require  a participant  in  the  role  of  dative  are  s-H-  'buy,'  khaay  'sell,' 
hay  'give,'  bbok  'tell,'  etc.  Those  which  require  an  experiencer  are 
ch^op  'like,'  cep  'ill/hurt,'  siacay  'sorry,'  taay  'die,'  h£n  'see,'  etc. 

Compare  Lekawatana's  analysis  to  Fillmore's  (1969,  1971).  There  is 
a difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  dative  case.  Fillmore  does  not  make 
a distinction  between  the  dative  and  the  experiencer.  Instead  he  regards 
them  as  only  one  case;  that  is, his  old  dative  is  called  'experiencer.' 
Those  verbs  like  s+4-  'buy'  treated  by  Lekawatana  as  taking  the  dative 
case  (not  the  experiencer)  and  at  the  same  time  requiring  specification 
of  features  such  as  recipient,  goal,  source  onto  the  dative  case  are 
treated  in  a different  way  in  Fillmore's  analysis.  He  uses  his  'goal' 
and  'source'  cases  to  account  for  those  verbs.  Since  those  cases  can 
take  care  of  those  verbs,  the  old  dative  case  is  no  longer  necessary. 
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As  with  Fillmore  (1971),  the  present  analysis  does  not  require  the 
dative  case.  Its  functions  are  accounted  for  by  major  cases  like  the 
agentive,  the  patient,  the  recipient,  the  goal,  etc.  Consequently,  I 
disagree  with  Lekawatana  in  both  of  her  analyses. 

Dative  and  Benefactive 

Although  Fillmore  does  not  formally  propose  a benefactive  case,  he 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  benefactive  case  can  be  a separate  case  dis- 
tinct from  the  others,  occurring  in  a sentence  with  the  agent  and  only 
when  the  agent's  role  is  considered  deliberate  or  voluntary. 

Lekawatana  makes  two  suggestions.  One  is  to  posit  the  benefactive 
case  distinct  from  the  dative  case.  She  states  that  in  Thai  the  bene- 
factive occurs  freely  with  verbs  that  take  an  agentive.  For  example: 

(2-119)  puk  (A)  s3sn  leek  (0)  kae  ae  sudaa  (D)  hay  ph+an  (B) 

Puk  teach  arithmetic  to  Suda  for  friend 

"Puk  taught  arithmetic  to  Suda  for  (her)  friend." 

(2-120)  chan  pay  talaat  hay  sudaa  (B) 

I go  market  for  Suda 
"I  went  to  market  for  Suda." 

Lekawatana 's  other  alternative  is  to  regard  the  benefactive  as  an 
instance  of  the  dative.  It  occurs  with  her  Pro-tham  verb  (an  abstract 
activity  verb,  not  the  actual  verb  occurring  in  a sentence,  like  the 
Pro-tham  verb  underlying  her  causative  sentences) . The  benefactive  case 
marker  is  hay  for.  This  is  the  same  morpheme  that  occurs  as  the  marker 
for  the  dative  case. 

But,  consider  the  following  example: 
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(2-121)  puk  (A)  soon  leek  (0)  hay  sudaa  (D)  hay  ph+an  (B) 

Puk  teach  arithmetic  to  Suda  for  friend 

"Puk  taught  arithmetic  to  Suda  for  (her)  friend." 

In  (2-121),  the  first  hay  is  identical  to  kheae  'to'  in  (2-119). 
Thus,  (2-121)  has  two  occurrences  of  hay . If  the  benefactive  is  treated 
as  an  instance  of  the  dative,  she  has  two  occurrences  of  the  same  case 
in  a simple  sentence,  which  is  not  permitted  within  the  case  grammar 
framework.  If  hay  ph+an  'for  friend'  is  assigned  a distinct  case,  e.g., 
the  benefactive  case  as  in  the  first  alternative,  the  problem  may  be 
solved.  However,  according  to  the  second  alternative,  sentence  (2-121) 
has  to  be  treated  as  a complex  sentence.  Lekawatana  argues  for  the 
possibility  of  having  two  instances  of  the  dative  case  here  because  of 
the  same  marker  hay  marking  the  two  noun  phrases.  She  proposes  the 
underlying  structure  of  (2-121)  in  Figure  2. 

Subjectivalization  of  A in  the  top  S and  A in  the  lower  S is  applied 
first.  Deletion  of  NP  under  the  identity  condition  will  delete  the  agent 
P.^k  'puk'  in  the  lower  S and  give  the  surface  string  either  (2-119)  or 
(2-121).  The  difference  between  the  two  sentences  lies  in  the  choice  of 
the  case  marker  for  the  dative  in  the  lower  S.  The  dative  in  the  top  S 
is  always  marked  by  hay  (compare  with  (2-122)). 

(2-122)  a.  *puk  spon  leek  hay  sudaa  kae ae  ph+an 
Puk  teach  arithmetic  Suda  friend 

b.  *puk  soon  leek  hay  sudaa  hay  kae  ae  ph+an 


Puk  teach  arithmetic  Suda  friend 


Figure  2.  Underlying  structure  of  sentence  (2-121) 


Lekawatana  also  mentions  that  if  the  benefactive  is  treated  as  a 

* 

type  of  the  dative  we  can  account  for  the  fact  that  the  dative  does  not 
co-occur  with  the  experiencer.  We  do  not  get  the  following  sentences: 

(2-123)  a.  *dam  hSn  sudaa  hSy  ph+an 
Dam  see  Suda  for  friend 
'Dam  saw  Suda  for  his  friend." 
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b.  *dam  siacay  hay  ph+an 
Dam  sorry  for  friend 

"Dam  is  sorry  for  his  friend's  benefit." 

This  may  be  further  support  of  her  claim  that  the  dative  should  be 
distinct  from  the  experiencer. 

In  my  opinion,  Lekawatana  is  wrong  in  at  least  two  ways.  She  pro- 
poses that  the  surface  structure  of  sentence  (2-119)  derives  from  the 
same  underlying  structure  of  sentence  (2-121).  Evidently  sentence 
(2-119)  is  a simple  sentence  with  all  NP's  underlying  in  different 
cases.  It  cannot  be  treated  as  a complex  sentence  having  a 'factitive' 

S embedded  in  the  underlying  structure.  In  fact,  I do  not  think  that  it 
is  necessary  to  posit  that  kind  of  underlying  structure  for  sentence 
(2-121),  even  though  the  sentence  has  two  occurrences  of  the  same  marker 
for  two  NP's.  The  case  markers  can  be  the  same,  as  in  many  languages, 
but  the  meanings  are  quite  different.  In  Thai,  it  often  happens  that 
the  same  case  marker  can  be  used  to  mark  more  than  one  case.  In  (2-121), 
the  hay  marking  sudaa  and  the  hay  marking  ph+an  have  different  meanings. 

I believe  (2-119)  and  (2-121)  have  the  same  kind  of  structure — both 
are  simple  sentences.  The  difference  of  hay  lies  in  sememic  structure 
not  in  lexemic  or  syntax.  The  choice  is  simply  treated  as  a logical  'OR'  - 
node  in  stratif icational  theory.  Consequently,  I would  adopt  Lekawatana 's 
first  analysis.  The  benefactive  case  is  treated  as  distinct  from  other 
cases.  But  the  dative  case  is  disregarded  in  the  present  study. 

Lekawatana's  other  non-causal  cases,  Locative,  Manner,  and  Time, 
are  not  discussed  here.  These  cases  may  all  have  a place  in  the  under- 
lying structure  of  'simple'  sentences.  But  the  present  study  is  not 
concerned  with  spatial  and  temporal  expressions. 
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Lekawatana's  case  frames.  Her  case  frames  are  mainly  described  on 
the  basis  of  two  types  of  sentences:  "doing"  type  and  "happening"  type 

Sentences  containing  an  agentive  belong  to  the  "doing"  type,  and  those 
without  agentive  belong  to  the  "happening"  type.  A small  set  of  verbs 
can  be  of  either  type. 


I • Verbs  in  "doing"  type. 

1.  [-0A]  or  [-EA] : verbs  like  tat  'cut,'  yin  'shoot,'  khla  'kill,' 

etc . 

Note:  If  an  object  is  animate  it  is  E. 

If  an  object  is  inanimate  it  is  0. 

(2-124)  chan  tat  kradaat  (A  + 0) 

I cut  paper 
"I  cut  the  paper." 

(2-125)  dam  khaa  nuu  (A  + E) 

Dam  kill  mouse 

"Dam  killed  the  mouse." 

2.  [-FA]:  verbs  like  khian  'write,'  etc. 

v 

(2-126)  sudaa  khian  cDtmaay  (A  + F) 

Suda  write  letter 
"Suda  wrote  a letter." 


3.  [-0  D A]:  verbs  like  hay  'give,'  s++  'buy,'  etc. 

V 

(2-127)  dam  hay  nans+4-  kaeae  sudaa  (A  + 0 + D) 

Dam  give  book  to  Suda 
"Dam  gave  a book  to  Suda." 
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II.  Verbs  in  "happening"  type. 

1.  [-0  I]:  verbs  like  baat  'cut  accidentally,'  etc. 

(2-128)  mi it  baat  niw  sudaa  (I  + 0) 

knife  cut  finger  Suda 

"The  knife  (accidentally)  cut  Suda's  finger." 

2.  [ — (0) E ] : verbs  like  hen  'see,'  taay  'die,'  etc. 

(2-129)  sudaa  hen.  dae  aep  (E  + 0) 

Suda  see  Dang 
"Suda  saw  Dang . " 

III.  Verbs  in  either  type. 

1.  [-0(1  (A)]:  verbs  like  luak  'scald,'  phaw  'burn,'  etc. 

(2-130)  sudaa  luak  phak  duay  naamrsjn  (A  + 0 + I) 

Suda  scald  vegetable  with  hot-water 

"Suda  scalded  the  vegetable  with  hot  water." 

(2-131)  namrasn  luak  m+4-  sudaa  (I  + 0) 
hot-water  scald  hand  Suda 
"The  hot  water  scalded  Suda's  hand." 

Lekawatana  argues  that  a verb  like  tat  'cut'  takes  the  case  frame 
+[-0  A]  instead  of  the  case  frame  +[-0(I)A]  as  it  should  be.  She  says 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  indicate  the  optional  instrumental  in  the 
case  frame  of  the  verb.  An  I can  optionally  co-occur  with  an  A.  More, 
there  is  a rule  to  this  effect  in  the  grammar. 

To  sum  up,  Lekawatana's  work  attempts  to  investigate  the  relation- 
ship between  noun  phrases  and  verb  phrases  in  Thai.  But  her  description 
is  neither  sufficient  nor  complete.  There  are  some  additional  cases 
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necessary  for  the  description  of  Thai,  e.g.,  comitative,  goal,  etc., 
which  are  not  discussed.  This  is  quite  understandable  because  her  study 
focuses  cases  only  in  relationship  to  the  verb  phrases. 

2- 1.2. 4 Kullavani jaya 1 s Treatment 

Kullavani j aya ' s 1974  dissertation  is  different  from  the  previous 
work  since  her  analysis  is  based  on  Starosta’s  lexicase  framework.  She 
investigates  the  behavior  of  transitive  verbs  in  Thai  in  both  simple  and 
complex  sentences.  Although  her  study  does  not  focus  on  the  case  system 
itself,  part  of  her  chapter  two  is  devoted  to  a background  discussion  of 
case  relations,  case  forms,  and  case  markers.  It  is  also  useful  for  the 
present  analysis. 

Kullavanijaya  posits  nine  case  relations  for  Thai:  the  agentive 

case  relation  [+AGT],  the  objective  case  relation  [+OBJ],  the  insturmental 
case  relation  [+INS],  the  dative  case  relation  [+DAT] , the  benefactive 
case  relation  [+BEN],  the  comitative  case  relation  [+COM],  the  manner 
case  relation  [+MAN],  the  time  case  relation  [+TIM],  and  the  locative 
case  relation  [+LOC].  She  posits  eight  case  forms  to  go  with  her  nine 
case  relations.  They  are  symbolized  like  this:  [+NM]  (nominative), 

[+AC]  (accusative),  [+R]  (range),  [+l]  (instrumental),  [+B]  (benefac- 
tive), [+C]  (comitative),  [+M]  (manner),  and  [+L]  (locative).  The  case 
relations  are  marked  only  on  nouns  and  case  forms  on  both  nouns  and  pre- 
positions. For  example: 

>»  v 

(2—132)  siik  s++  nans+-f  lem  nii  samrap  puk 
Suk  buys  book  elf  this  for  Puk 


+N 

4-N 

I+P' 

+N 

+NM 

+AC 

L+B 

+AC 

+AGT 

+OBJ 

J-BEN 
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Thus,  if  case  relations  are  realized  in  case  forms  besides  nomina- 
tive and  accusative,  then  the  nominal  functions  as  the  object  of  a 
preposition.  Nominals  and  prepositions  constitute  a unit  (an  actant) 
which  carries  a case  relation  with  the  verb. 

1 he  agentive  case  relation  [+AGTJ  is  defined  in  accordance  with 
Fillmore  (1968a: 24).  In  general,  the  [+AGT]  may  occur  with  instrumental, 
benefactive,  comitative,  manner,  time,  or  locative.  The  [+AGT]  is 
realized  in  the  [+NM]  case  form  in  all  its  occurrences  except  for  the 
d°°y  'by'  sentences  (pseudo-passive  sentences). 

The  objective  case  relation  [+OBJ]  follows  Fillmore  (1968a:25)  and 
is  also  extended  to  "cover  not  only  things  that  are  affected  by  the  action 
or  state  identified  by  the  verb,  but  also  animate  beings  that  are  so 
affected."  The  [+OBJ]  is  realized  in  the  [+NM]  case  form  if  the  verb  is 
not  a transition  verb.  But  if  the  verb  is  a transitive  verb,  the  [+OBJ] 
is  realized  in  the  [+AC]  case  form  and  can  occur  with  agent,  dative,  or 
instrumental . 

Unlike  Fillmore  (1968a),  the  [+OBJ ] of  Kullavani jaya  is  posited  to 
cover  Fillmore's  factitive  and  objective  cases.  Her  position  is  based 
on  the  consideration  that  the  information  of  "result"  of  an  action  or 
( factitive  ),  and  of  the  affected  state"  of  the  actant  or  ("objective") 
are  in  fact  semantic  features  of  the  verbs. 

Aside  from  being  realized  in  the  [+AC]  and  the  [+NM]  case  forms, 
the  f+OBJj  case  relation  is  also  found  to  be  realized  in  the  [+R]  case 
form  on  a special  condition,  that  is  only  if  the  objective  actant  is 
also  a quote  noun,  as  is  shown  below. 
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(2  133)  khaw  book  waa  ca?  pay  phruq  nii 

he  tell,  say  saying,  that  will  go  tomorrow 


+P 

+derv. 

+R 


+N 

+derv. 

+AC 

-fOBJ 


"The  teacher  said  that  he  would 


+quote 

_+info 

go  tomorrow. " 


Ihe  realization  of  [+OBJ ] as  [+R]  allows  the  possibility  of  having 
the  [+OBJ J occurring  twice  in  a simple  sentence.  This  does  not  violate 
Fillmore's  principle  since  two  instances  of  the  same  case  relation  can 
occur  in  a simple  sentence  only  if  they  are  coref erential , in  the  sense 
that  the  referent  of  one  actant  is  identical  to  or  included  in  the 
referent  of  the  other  (Starosta  1973a).  The  following  sentence  exempli- 
fies the  above  argument. 


(2  134)  phk  Idw  r+an  rdt  wda  man  taay  sarass 

Puk  tell  story  car  saying,  that  it  die  always 


+N 

+AC 

+OBJ 


r+p 

+derv. 

L+r  _ 


+N 

+derv. 
+AC 
+OBJ 
+quote 
+in  fo 


"Puk  told  about  the  car  always  breaking  down." 


lo  me,  sentences  like  (2  133)  and  (2—134)  are  not  simple  sentences. 
In  fact  they  are  complex  sentences  with  an  embedded  waa  clause.  This  is 
equivalent  to  the  'that'  clause  in  English. 

The  instrumental  case  relation  [+INS ] is  modified  to  "include  any 
means,  material,  or  object  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
an  action  but  does  not  affect  any  external  object  directly"  (Kullavanijaya 
1974:44). 
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Kullavani jaya  also  speaks  about  case  co-occurrence.  An  instrumental 
case  may  occur  wherever  an  agentive  case  occurs,  the  agentive  case  does 
not  necessarily  occur  where  the  instrumental  case  does.  Thus,  she  agrees 
that  the  C+INS]  can  appear  in  the  [+NM]  case  form.  She  distinguishes  two 
types  of  verbs  occurring  with  the  [+INS]  in  the  [+NM]  case  form.  The 
first  one  includes  verbs  which  do  not  allow  the  agentive  case  in  the 
case  frame.  This  is  equivalent  to  Lekawa tana's  verbs  in  the  'accidental' 
type.  The  other  group  includes  verbs  that  allow  the  agentive  case  and 
also  presuppose  the  action  of  an  outside  agent.  For  example: 

(2-135)  pae asp  nii  tham  khan^m  ?aroy 

flour  this  make  dessert  delicious 


+N 

+N 

+NM 

+AC 

+INS 

_+0BJ_ 

"This  flour  makes  delicious  dessert." 

(2-136)  p++n  kraboak  nii  yin  nok  laay  tua  laeaew 
gun  elf  this  shoot  bird  many  elf  already 
"This  gun  already  shot  several  birds." 

kullavanij aya  allows  an  instrumental  to  appear  as  subject  of  the 
second  type  of  verb,  e.g.,  yin  'shoot,'  tham  'make,'  even  though  no 
previous  Thai  linguist  allows  it.  According  to  Lekawatana  (1970),  those  verbs 
belong  to  the  "doing"  type,  requiring  an  explicit  agent  in  subject 
position  but  with  or  without  an  occurrence  of  the  instrumental  case.  Sindhva- 
nanda  (1970)  claims  that  those  verbs  preceded  by  an  instrumental  will 
constitute  only  phrases,  not  grammatical  sentences. 
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To  me,  both  authors  are  right.  Strings  like  (2-135)  and  (2-136) 
are  not  acceptable  as  grammatical  sentences.  If  the  verb  chay  'use'  is 
inserted  between  the  first  NP  and  the  verb  in  both  (2-135)  and  (2-136), 
then  they  are  acceptable. 

The  dative  case  relation  [+DAT]  is  adopted  in  Fillmore  (1968a: 24) 
and  is  further  defined  as  "the  entity  involved  in  an  activity  without 
being  affected  as  an  active  participant  in  that  activity."  The  [+DAT] 
is  realized  through  the  [+NM] , [+AC],  or  [+C]  case  forms.  If  it  is 
realized  through  the  [+NM]  case  form,  it  does  not  allow  the  co-occurrence 
of  [+AGT ] or  [+BEN ] case  relations.  In  addition,  it  does  not  allow  the 
co-occurrence  of  [+INS]  except  that  the  [+INS]  involves  inalienable 
possession.  If  the  realizations  of  the  dative  case  are  in  the  [+AC] 
or  [+C]  case  forms,  the  [+AGT]  case  relation  must  co-occur  with  the 
[+DAT]  case  relation. 

The  benefactive  case  relation  [+BEN]  is  defined,  following  Starosta 
(1973a:7),  as  "the  relat  ion  of  the  entity  for  whose  benefit  an  action  is 
performed,  or  for  the  benefit  of  which  a state  exists;  or  the  entity  in 
whose  place  an  action  is  performed.  ..."  The  following  is  an  example 
of  the  benefactive  case  in  Thai  given  by  Kullavanijaya  (1974). 

(2-137)  khaw  tham  naan  ph+a  luuk 

he  do  work  (job)  for  child 


~+p" 

+N 

+B 

+AC 

+BEN_ 

"He  did  the  job  (worked)  for  the  sake  of  (his)  child." 

The  author  discusses  (2-137)  that  the  NP  luuk ' child ' carries  the 
[+BEN]  case  relation.  But, instead  of  conveying  only  the  beneficial 
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meaning,  it  also  conveys  the  meaning  of  reason  for  the  action  tham  naan 
'do  the  job.'  Since  the  benefactive  case  can  be  used  to  cover  both 
meanings  as  stated,  there  seems  to  be  no  need  for  positing  a separate 
'reason'  case. 

The  [+BEN]  case  relation  always  appears  in  the  [+AC]  case  form  or 
in  the  [+B]  case  form  marked  by  hay  'for,'  ph+a  'for  the  sake  of,' 
samrap  ' for . ' 

As  Kullavanij aya  does  not  posit  a separate  'recipient'  case,  her 
benefactive  case  has  a rather  broad  scope.  It  also  includes  the  sense 
of  recipient  as  shown  in  a sentence  with  the  [+BEN]  realied  through  the 
[+AC]  case  form.  For  example: 

(2-138)  khaw  hay  nan  puk 

he  give  money  Puk 

~+N 

+AC 

+BEN_ 

"He  gave  money  to  Puk." 

Kullavanij aya  assigns  the  [+BEN]  case  relation  to  puk  'Puk.'  I 
would  argue  that  puk  should  be  assigned  the  recipient  case.  The  case 
(prepositional)  marker  used  to  mark  puk  would  be  kSeae  'to'  or  kap  'with.' 
These  differ  from  the  case  markers,  e.g.,  hav  'for,'  ph+a  'for  the  sake 
of,'  of  the  benefactive  case. 

In  the  present  work,  the  benefactive  is  distinct  from  the  recipient 
case,  and  the  two  cases  are  realized  through  the  different  case  markers. 

The  comitative  case  relation  [+COM]  is  defined  as  the  case  of  the 
being  "...  which  is  somehow  associated  in  a parallel  way  with  the 
referent  of  another  actant  in  the  verbal  activity  or  state  described" 
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(Kullavani jaya  1974:52).  Unless  the  verb  is  marked,  the  comitative  case 
is  allowed  to  occur  only  with  non-stative  and  non-process  verbs.  That  is, 
it  cannot  occur  with  stative  verbs  such  as  dam  'be  black'  or  process 
verbs  such  as  hak  'break.' 

The  comitative  case  relation  is  realized  only  through  the  comitative 
case  form  [+C  ] . 

(2-139)  puu  pay  roonrian  kap  puk 
Pu  go  school  with  Puk 


+p" 

+N 

_+c_ 

+AC 

_+COM 

"Pu  goes  to  school  with  Puk." 

Some  verbs  in  Thai  are  inherently  comitative.  They  require  a 
comitative  actant  in  their  case  frames,  for  instance  thalo7  'quarrel' 
and  k-huy  'chat.'  The  author  comments  that  the  obligatory  presence  of  a 
comitative  case  relation  can  help  in  distinguishing  those  inherently 
comitative  verbs  from  others  and  consequently  can  also  help  in  sub- 
classifying them. 

The  rest  of  Kullavani jaya ' s case  relations,  the  [+MAN ] , the  [+TIM], 
and  the  [+LOC]  case  relations,  are  left  without  discussion  here  as  they 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  study. 

In  sum,  kullavani jaya  posits  two  more  non-temporal  and  non-spatial 
cases:  the  benefactive  and  the  comitative.  But  her  treatment  of  the 

cases  is  still  neither  sufficient  nor  complete.  Yet,  the  case  system 
in  Thai  has  not  been  so  far  successfully  and  completely  established.  The 
problem  is  perhaps  due  to  a premature  attempt  to  set  up  a universal 
system  of  cases  and  case  features  and  a consequent  inattention  to  the 
specifics  of  the  Thai  language.  The  present  study  reverses  this  focus 
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and  gives  primary  consideration  to  morphological  and  (surface)  syntactic 
structures  of  the  Thai  language.  As  remarked  above,  the  system  of 
temporal  and  spatial  expressions  in  Thai  is  ignored.  This  would  be  a 
book-length  study  in  itself  (cf.  Bennett's  (1975)  study  of  the  temporal 
and  spatial  system  of  English,  which  has  many  morphological  parallels  to 
the  Thai  system).  But  with  that  exception,  the  present  study  aims  at 
the  set  of  deep  cases  necessary  for  a complete  description  of  the  syn- 
tactic and  morphological  structures  of  Thai.  Only  secondary  considera- 
tion was  given  to  possible  universal  application  of  the  deduced  under- 
lying cases.  The  definitions  given  in  2.2  are  therefore  rules  of  thumb 
statements  which  might  need  revision  in  light  of  the  temporal  and  spatial 
system  of  Thai  and  the  deep  case  systems  of  other  languages. 

2.2  Definitions  of  Cases  in  This  Study 

This  study  focuses  on  the  cases  necessary  for  the  description  of  the 
surface  structure  of  the  simple  clause  in  Thai,  exclusive  of  spatial  and 
temporal  expressions. 

The  set  of  cases  which  appears  to  be  necessary  for  the  simple  clause 
in  Thai  includes  agent(ive),  patient,  instrumental,  beneficiary- 
recipient,  recipient,  possessor,  source  (non-temporal  and  spatial), 
range,  comitative,  beneficiary,  indirect  beneficiary,  and  client. 

The  definitions  given  below  for  each  particular  case  are  meant  as 
rule  of  thumb. 

Agent(ive)  (Ag) : An  agent(ive)  is  defined  as  the  one  who  does  or  acts. 

Nothing  is  said  about  visible  activity.  This  differs 
from  Fillmore's  agentive  case,  which  is  engaged  only  in  an  active  role 
and  cannot  take  part  in  psychological  or  mental  state  verbs.  These 
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verbs  are  usually  identified  by  Fillmore's  dative  case.  The  agentive 
case  in  the  present  study  includes  both  Fillmore's  agentive  case  and  some 
functions  of  his  dative  case. 

In  Thai  simple  clauses,  the  agent  is  shown  to  be  the  preferred  sub- 
ject in  the  lexotactics  or  surface  syntax.  As  subject,  it  may  occur  with 
a realization  of  any  other  case,  e.g.,  patient,  instrumental,  recipient, 
beneficiary,  indirect  beneficiary,  beneficiary-recipient,  client, 
comitative . 

Some  typical  examples  are  given  in  (2-147)  and  (2-148) . 

(2-140)  suk  rak  tiw  maak 
Suk  love  Tiw  much 
"Suk  loves  Tiw  very  much." 

(2-141)  khaw  kin  duay  takiap 

he  eat  with  chopsticks 
"He  eats  with  chopsticks." 

Patient  (Pa)  : A patient  is  defined  as  the  one  or  the  thing  that  under- 
goes the  act  or  is  in  a state.  It  can  be  realized  as  the 
direct  object  of  a verb  or  as  subject  of  a stative  verb  or  an  ergative 
or  passive  construction.  The  patient  in  this  study  subsumes  some  func- 
tions of  both  objective  and  dative  cases  in  Fillmore  (1968a)  depending 
on  the  animateness.  It  has  some  functions  of  each  of  experiencer, 
object,  and  goal  in  Fillmore  (1971)  and  of  the  patient  and  the  goal  in 
Fillmore  (1977).  According  to  Fillmore,  "the  thing  which  gets  manipu- 
lated is  the  patient,  the  thing  on  which  the  manipulated  thing  acts  is 
the  goal"  (1977:75).  For  example: 
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(a)  I cut  my  foot  (patient)  oil  a rock  (Locative  surface). 

(b)  I cut  my  foot  (goal)  with  a rock  (Ins). 

In  the  present  study,  'foot'  in  both  (a)  and  (b)  is  treated  as  the 
patient  in  both  cases.  It  is  the  entity  which  undergoes  the  act  of 
'cutting. ' 'On  a rock'  is  a locus  expression,  and  'with  a rock'  is  an 
instrumental  expression.  Both  locus  and  instrumental  expressions  are 
explicitly  marked  by  a prepositional  case  marker.  Usually  a patient  is 
realized  without  any  case  marker.  Fillmore's  'patient'  and  'goal'  are 
thus  in  complementary  distribution  and  can  be  combined  into  one  case. 

The  goal  case  in  Halliday  (1967  — 1968)  parallels  the  patient  in  the 
present  study. 

In  general,  when  a patient  occurs  as  subject  it  may  co-occur  with 
instrumental,  beneficiary,  indirect  beneficiary,  beneficiary-recipient, 
source,  and  comitative.  It  may  occur  with  an  agent  in  a sentence  with 
a special  group  of  verbs — the  factitive  transitive  verbs  in  Kullavanijaya 
(1974).  If  a patient  is  realized  as  direct  object,  it  may  co-occur  with 
any  other  case.  Examples  of  the  patient  case  are  given  below. 

v 

(2-142)  dam  siacay  maak 
Dam  sorry  much 
"Dam  is  very  sorry." 

(2-143)  s+a  dam  piak  naam 

dress  Dam  wet  water 


"Dam's  dress  is  wet  with  water." 
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(2-144)  chan  ruucak  dam  dii 
I know  Dam  good 
"I  know  Dam  well.” 

(2-145)  s+a  tua  nii  tat  hay  khun 

dress  elf  this  cut/make  for/to  you 
"This  dress  is  made  for  you." 

Instrumental  (Ins.):  An  instrumental  case  is  defined  as  "the  case  of  the 

immediate  cause  of  an  event"  (Fillmore  1971:42). 

It  includes  any  means  which  can  contribute  to  the  performance  of  an 
action.  As  mentioned  in  Fillmore  (1971),  when  the  instrumental  role  is 
occupied  by  a sentence,  that  sentence  identifies  an  event  which  is  under- 
stood as  having  some  other  event  or  state  as  its  consequence.  Moreover, 
the  instrumental  case  in  this  study  includes  both  generic  instrumental  or 
force  and  non-generic  instrumental.  Unlike  Huddleston  (1970),  who  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  positing  a new  case  'force'  as  a separate  case 
from  'instrumental,'  this  present  study  follows  Fillmore  (1971)  and 
Kullavanijaya  (1974)  by  positing  only  an  instrumental  case.  Fillmore 
(1971)  correctly  notes  that  'force'  cannot  co-occur  with  'instrumental' 
in  a simple  sentence.  This  restriction  can  be  explained  if  'force'  is 
assumed  to  be  the  instrumental  case  itself. 

Unlike  English,  an  instrumental  in  Thai  can  only  occur  as  subject 
of  a sentence  with  verbs  which  express  non-purposive  or  accidental 
actions.  Certain  verbs  take  only  an  instrumental  as  subject.  They  are 
inherently  'non-purposive'  and  thus  never  allow  the  occurrence  of  an 
agentive.  Some  verbs  can  take  either  an  instrumental  or  an  agent.  But 
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whenever  they  take  an  Instrumental  as  subject,  they  must  be  Interpreted 
as  carrying  the  'non-purposive ' meaning. 

In  general,  when  an  instrumental  is  realized  as  subject  of  a 'non- 
purposive'  action  verb,  it  may  co-occur  with  patient  or  comitative.  But 
when  an  instrumental  occurs  in  complement  position  it  is  usually 
realized  through  the  case  (prepositional)  marker  duay  'with'  and  may 
co-occur  with  agentive,  patient,  beneficiary,  indirect  beneficiary, 
beneviciary-recipient , client,  or  comitative.  The  instrumental  case 
may  be  realized  through  the  case  marker  kap  'with'  under  the  special 
condition  that  it  requires  the  physical  presence  of  the  I case  during 
the  performance  of  the  act,  as  in  (2-148b)  below.  The  following  are 
some  examples  of  the  I case. 

(2-146)  fay  may  paa 

fire  burn  forest 

"The  fire  burned  the  forest." 

(2-147)  suk  yep  s+a  duay  cak 

Suk  sew  shirt  with  sewing-maching 

(2-148)  a.  khaw  kin  khaaw  duay  takiap 
he  eat  rice  with  chopsticks 
"He  eats  rice  with  chopsticks." 

b.  khaw  kin  khaaw  kap  takiap 
he  eat  rice  with  chopsticks 
"He  eats  rice  with  chopsticks." 

Recipient  (Rc) : A recipient  case  is  defined  as  the  recipient  of  the 

patient  or  of  the  act.  In  this  study  a recipient  is 
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regarded  as  an  independent  case  distinct  from  beneficiary.  This  differs 
from  Lekawatana,  who  marks  it  as  a case  feature  in  the  dative  case,  and 
from  Kullavanijaya,  who  does  not  distinguish  it  from  the  benefactive 
case.  One  reason  is  that  in  Thai  a recipient  may  be  realized  as  sub- 
ject; beneficiary  may  not.  In  fact,  a parallel  distinction  between 
recipient  and  beneficiary  also  exists  in  English,  but  it  is  not  explicitly 
made  in  Halliday's  analysis  (1967).  Besides  the  difference  in  distribu- 
tion over  the  clause,  the  beneficiary  and  the  recipient  can  occur  together 
as  complements  in  a simple  clause  and  they  are  marked  by  different  pre- 
positions. These  evoke  the  difference  in  meaning  by  themselves.  The 
recipient  is  normally  marked  by  the  case  (prepositional)  marked  k^e  ae 
'to'  when  it  occurs  as  a post-verbal  complement.  Sometimes  it  can  be 
marked  by  kap  'with'  which  is  also  the  comitative  case  marker.  When  k&p 
'with'  is  used  it  usually  carries  a special  meaning.  That  is,  the 
recipient  has  to  be  present  during  the  performance  of  the  act.  In 
addition,  when  k£p  'with'  is  used  in  an  intransitive  clause,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  marking  the  locative  goal  phrase.  Because  of  the  ambiguous 
nature  of  kap , I will  use  only  kae  ae  'to'  to  mark  the  recipient  case  in 
the  present  study's  data.  There  is  thus  semological,  syntactic,  and 
morphological  justification  for  treating  the  recipient  as  a case  distinct 
from  beneficiary. 

When  a recipient  occurs  as  the  clause  subject,  it  has  no  case 
marker  and  may  co-occur  with  the  realization  of  patient.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a recipient  occurs  as  a post-verbal  complement  it  retains  the 
case  marker  in  standard  Thai.  (In  colloquial  Thai,  the  preposition  is 
omitted,  so  long  as  ambiguity  does  not  intrude.)  In  this  case  the 


recipient  may  co-occur  with  agent,  beneficiary,  client,  or  indirect 
beneficiary.  Examples  of  the  recipient  are  given  below. 

(2-149)  chan  dayrap  khaaw  dam  laeaew 
I receive  news  Dam  already 
"I  already  received  Dam's  news." 

(2-150)  khaw  sbn  cdtmaay  kaeae  khun 
he  send  letter  to  you 
"He  sent  a letter  to  you." 

(2-151)  khaw  soon  aqkrit  kae ae  luuk 
he  teach  English  to  child 
"He  taught  English  to  (his)  child." 

Beneficiary  (Ben):  The  term  'beneficiary'  is  "in  the  sense  of  that  which 

benefits  from  the  process  expressed  in  the  clause"  (Ha 
liday  1967-1968 : 53) , i.e.,  any  entity  that  benefits  from  a patient  or  an 
act . 

Halliday  makes  no  distinction  between  the  recipient  of  an  act  and 
its  beneficiary.  However,  this  study  does.  According  to  Halliday,  the 
beneficiary  (in  English)  is  a kind  of  secondary  goal  which  has  certain 
things  in  common  with  the  goal.  For  example,  it  can  function  as  com- 
plement in  operative  and  as  subject  in  receptive  clauses.  Because  of  its 
status  as  complement,  the  beneficiary  is  also  partly  equivalent  to  what 
is  traditionally  named  'indirect  object'  (i.e.,  the  to/for  prepositional 
phrase  in  English) . The  beneficiary  in  Thai  can  be  also  considered  a 
kind  of  'indirect  object'  but  it  differs  from  Halliday's  English  bene- 


ficiary in  one  other  respect.  That  is,  it  is  never  realized  as  the 
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clause  subject.  It  always  functions  only  as  a complement.  This  marks 
a difference  between  the  beneficiary  and  the  recipient.  The  same  dif- 
ference also  exists  in  English,  as  pointed  out  by  Sullivan  (personal 
communication) . Syntactically  the  beneficiary  in  English  always  occurs 
in  complement  position  and  is  marked  by  the  preposition  'for,'  which 
differs  from  the  recipient  whose  position  can  be  either  subject  or  com- 
plement where  its  case  (preposition)  marker  is  'to.'  Confusion  arises 
in  English  sentences  like  'John  bought  Mary  (Ben)  a book'  and  'John  gave 
Mary  (Rc)  a book. ' In  these,  the  distinguishing  prepositions  are  missing 
But  'Mary'  can  be  passive  subject  of  the  latter  sentence,  though  not  the 
former.  Unlike  English,  the  preposition  hay  can  be  interpreted  as  'for' 
or  'to'  or  both  at  the  same  time  depending  on  the  verb.  Because  of  this 
neutralization  involving  hay  'for/to,'  the  beneficiary  (Ben)  may  be 
considered  to  be  ambiguous.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  present 
study  uses  hay  to  mark  the  beneficiary  and  k^e ae  to  mark  the  recipient. 

A beneficiary  in  Thai  may  occur  with  any  cases,  e.g.,  agent,  patient 
instrument,  recipient,  comitative,  source,  client.  Examples  are  given 
in  (2-152)  and  (2-153)  below. 

(2-152)  puk  yep  s+a  hay  chan 

Puk  sew  shirt  for/ to  I 
"Puk  sewed  a shirt  for  me." 

(2-153)  naay  sii  buat  hay  mae ae  (Ergative  clause) 

Mr.  Si  ordain  for/ to  mother 

"Mr.  Si  was  ordained  for  (his)  mother." 

Indirect  Beneficiary  (Ind  Ben):  This  case  is  simply  defined  the  same  as 


the  beneficiary  case  above.  The 
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difference  is  that  the  Ind  Ben  suggests  only  the  indirect  benefit  while 
the  simple  Ben  may  suggest  a direct  benefit.  Since  the  Ind  Ben  is  marked 
by  the  preposition  ph+a  which  means  'for  = for  the  sake  of,'  the  Ind  Ben 
is  never  ambiguous.  Both  the  indirect  beneficiary  and  the  beneficiary 
can  occur  together  as  complements  in  a simple  clause.  Thus  they  should 
be  treated  as  separate  cases. 

Like  the  Ben,  the  Ind  Ben  never  occurs  in  subject  position.  When 
it  occurs  in  complement  position,  it  may  occur  with  other  cases  such  as 
agent,  patient,  beneficiary,  recipient,  client,  comitative,  instrument, 
source . 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  Ind  Ben  case. 

(2-154)  khaw  tham  naan  ph+a  luuk 
he  do  work/job  for  child 
"He  works  for  the  sake  of  (his)  child." 

(2-155)  chan  tham  tukkataa  duay  phaa  may  ph+a  puu 
I make  doll  with  cloth  silk  for  Pu 
"I  made  a doll  with  silk  for  the  sake  of  Pu." 

(2-156)  chan  tham  dsokmaay  hay  puu  ph+a  mae  as 
I make  flower  for/ to  Pu  for  mother 

"I  made  the  flower (s)  for  Pu  for  the  sake  of  mother." 

Beneficiary-Recipient  (BR) : The  BR  case  is  defined  as  having  two  simul- 

taneous role  functions  because  of  the  dual 
case  markers  hay  kap  or  hay  kas  ae  . Besides,  the  BR  never  occurs  with 
recipient  or  beneficiary.  But  either  the  Ben  or  the  Ind  Ben  can  occur 
with  the  recipient.  So  the  BR  is  always  in  complementary  distribution 
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with  the  recipient  and  the  beneficiary.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
whenever  the  BR  occurs  in  the  clause  it  should  be  regarded  as  two  cases 
but  only  one  participant.  The  consequences  of  these  facts  are  of  greater 
significance  with  respect  to  sememic  (deep  or  remote  structure)  de- 
scription, but  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

Some  examples  of  the  BR  case  are  given  as  follows: 

(2-157)  khruu  soon  leek  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  puu 

teacher  teach  arithmetic  (for/to)  with/ (for/to)  to  Pu 
"The  teacher  taught  arithmetic  to  Pu." 

(2-158)  chan  phat  khaaw  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  puu 

I fry  rice  (for/to)  with/ (for/ to)  to  Pu 

"I  fried  rice  for  Pu  = I made  fried  rice  for  Pu." 

(2-159)  khaaw  phat  caan  nii  phat  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  puu  (Ergative  clause) 
rice  fry  elf  this  fry  (for/ to)  with/ (for/to)  to  Pu 
"This  dish  of  fried  rice  was  fried  for  Pu." 

There  are  adequate  reasons  to  distinguish  the  Ben,  the  Ind  Ben,  and 
the  BR  as  three  separate  cases.  These  are  based  on  at  least  two  hard 
facts:  the  possible  syntactic  distribution  and  the  definite  morpho- 

logical shape.  In  addition,  there  is  the  possible  semantic  correlation 
(interpretation)  of  these  prepositional  morphemes.  But  without  exten- 
sive sememic  analysis  it  is  not  sure  that  there  is  not  over-differentia- 
tion of  cases.  It  was  suggested  by  Sullivan  (personal  communication) 
that  over-differentiation  is  preferable  to  under-differentiation  on  a 
first  attempt,  especially  since  the  set  of  cases  are  given  only  tentative 
definitions.  Further  semological  research  is  necessary. 
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Client  (Cli) : Suggested  by  Sullivan  (personal  communication) , the  client 

case  may  be  defined  as  a non-coercive  causer.  Evidently 
Thai  needs  a client  case  as  distinct  from  the  Rc,  the  Ben,  the  Ind  Ben, 
and  the  BR  because  of  the  difference  in  meaning  and  in  case  marker 
(semantic  and  morphological  distinctions) . In  English  there  is  no 
distinction  in  case  marker  or  clause  distribution  for  the  client  and 
the  beneficiary.  They  are  marked  by  only  'for.'  However,  the  client 
in  Thai  is  marked  by  ph+a  'for.'  This  differs  from  the  case  marker  ph+a 
'for'  for  the  Ind  Ben  case  by  a difference  in  phonemic  tone.  The  mor- 
pheme for  client  (the  former)  carries  the  low  tone,  but  the  one  for 
'Ind  Ben'  (the  latter)  carries  the  falling  tone.  They  are  thus  different 
words  and  have  different  meanings. 

The  client  always  occurs  in  past-verbal  position  and  may  occur  with 
other  cases,  e.g.,  agent,  patient,  instrument,  source,  beneficiary, 
recipient,  BR,  comitative. 

Examples  of  the  client  are  given  in  (2-160)  (with  Pa  and  Ag) , 

(2-161)  (with  Ben),  and  (2-162)  (with  BR) . 

(2-160)  chan  kin  khaaw  ph+a  puu 
I eat  rice  for  Pu 

"I  ate  rice  (the  next  dish)  for  Pu." 

(2-161)  suk  s++  paakkaa  hay  chan  ph+a  noon 

Suk  buy  pen  for/ to  I for  brother/sister 

"Suk  bought  the  pens  for  me  for  brother/sister  = bought  the 
extra  one(s)  for  brother/sister . " 
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(2-162)  puk  tham  dookmaay  hay  kap/hay  kae as  ph+an  ph+a  chan 

Puk  make  flower  (for/ to)  wi th/ ( for/ to)  to  friend  for  I 
"Puk  made  the  flowers  for  (her)  friend(s)  for  me." 

Comitative  (Com):  A comitative  case  is  simply  defined  as  accompaniment. 

It  occurs  in  clause  complement  position.  It  should 
not  be  considered  the  same  as  the  co-agent  realized  as  the  compound  sub- 
ject since  it  is  less  specific  than  the  latter  in  terms  of  the  semantic 
role.  In  syntax,  it  also  differs  in  terms  of  distribution  over  the  clause. 
The  comitative  is  never  realized  in  subject  position  of  the  clause.  It 
always  occurs  in  post-verbal  complement  position  with  the  case  (pre- 
position) marker  kap  'with. ' Interestingly,  this  preposition  can  be 
also  deduced  to  mark  some  other  cases  (e.g.,  instrument,  source,  re- 
cipient, goal)  with  always  a special  meaning  imposed  on  the  case  marked 
by  this  preposition.  For  example,  if  it  is  deduced  to  mark  the  source 
case  (the  normal  prep,  for  source  is  caak  'form'),  it  requires  the  presence 
of  the  source  participant  during  the  performance  of  the  act. 

The  need  for  a comitative  case  in  Thai  is  also  supported  by 
Kullavani j aya  (1974:52).  She  discusses  the  need  for  a comitative  as 
distinct  from  the  dative  by  virtue  of  the  case  marker  kap  'with. ' 

Positing  two  separate  cases  thus  explains  the  ambiguity  of  such  sen- 
tences as : 

i.  dam  s+4-  s+a  tua  nii  kap  puk 

Dam  buy  shirt  elf  this  with  Puk 

a.  Dam  bought  this  shirt  from  Puk. (Puk  is  the  seller  or  non-loc. 
source) 

b.  Dam  bought  this  shirt  together  with  Puk. 
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to 


In  the  present  analysis,  ka£  is  always  realized  as  the  inherent 
marker  for  the  comitative  case  but  khp  can  be  also  deduced  to  mark  the 
source  or  other  expressions,  depending  on  the  meaning  of  the  verb. 

The  comitative  case  may  occur  with  some  other  cases  such  as  agent, 
patient,  beneficiary,  indirect  beneficiary,  beneficiary-recipient, 
range,  client. 

Examples  are  given  in  the  following: 

(2-163)  dam  len  kAp  noa p 

Dam  play  with  brother/sister 

"Dam  played  with  (his)  brother/sister." 

V 

(2-164)  dam  khian  cotmaay  kap  chan  hay  suk 
Dam  write  letter  with  I for/to  Suk 
"Dam  write  a letter  with  me  for  Suk." 

Source  (Sc)  : A source  case  can  be  defined  as  the  case  which  identifies 

the  starting  point  of  the  act,  or  as  that  from  which  the 
patient  is  derived. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  source  case  also  has  spatial  and  tem- 
poral uses. 

In  Lekawatana  (1970) , a source  case  is  marked  as  a case  feature  for 
both  the  dative  case  and  the  locative  case.  It  is  also  considered  a 
syntactic-semantic  feature  marked  on  verbs  that  have  the  feature 
[+1  ocative]  in  Kullavanijaya  (1974).  The  spatial-temporal  source  cases 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  are  not  discussed. 


kap  puk  in  reading  (a) ; and 


+C 

These  two  readings  can  be  explained  if  she  assigns 

r+c  i L J 

I+Cqm  to  kaP  Puk  in  reading  (b) . 
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The  non-spatial  and  non-temporal  source  case  in  Thai  normally  occurs 
in  complement  position  with  some  other  cases,  e.g.,  agent,  patient, 
beneficiary,  indirect  beneficiary,  beneficiary-recipient,  client. 

The  source  case  apparently  never  co-occurs  with  the  instrument.  If 
the  clause  contains  an  instrument,  the  source  usually  appears  as  a modi- 
fier without  the  preposition  caak  'from.'  In  the  examples  below,  it  seems 
to  be  expression  realizing  part  of  the  patient  case. 

a.  khaw  yep  krapaw  nap  (Pa)  duay  cak 

he  sew  bag  leather  with  sewing-machine 

"He  sewed  a leather  bag  with  a sewing-machine." 

b.  chan  yep  s+a  phaa  may  (Pa)  duay  m-H- 
I sew  shirt  cloth  silk  with  hand 

"I  sewed  a silk  shirt  by  hand." 

Consider  the  following  examples  containing  the  source  case: 

(2-165)  puk  tham  khanompan  caak  pae aep  saalii 
Puk  make  bread  from  flour  wheat 
"Puk  made  the  bread  from  the  wheat  flour." 

(2-166)  dam  tham  waaw  tua  n+n  chak  kradhat 
Dam  make  kite  elf  one  from  paper 
"Dam  made  a kite  from  paper." 

Range  (Ra) : The  range  case  delimits  the  act-patient  relation  in  com- 

plement position,  or  limits  the  domain  of  application  of 
the  act  which  lacks  a patient  in  complement  position. 

According  to  Sullivan  (personal  communication) , the  range  case  in 
English  is  exemplified  in  the  following  sentences: 
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a.  The  voters  (Ag)  elected  Jimmy  (Pa)  president  (Ra) . 

b.  Bob  (Ag)  works  as  a psychologist  (Ra) . 

The  definition  of  'range'  in  Halliday  (1967:58-61)  is  broader  than 
the  one  in  the  present  study.  His  range  is  defined  as  the  extension  of 
a process,  or  the  scope  of  the  process  itself.  But  Halliday  also  dis- 
tinguishes between  quality  range  and  quantity  range.  In  quality  range, 
the  extension  of  the  process  is  specified  by  type,  such  as  'he  played 
tennis  (Ra) , ' 'he  played  football  (Ra) , ' or  'football  (Ra)  is  played 
(by  everyone).'  In  quantity  range,  the  scope  of  the  process  is  defined 
by  a measure,  for  instance  'he  paid  five  shillings  (Ra) , ' 'he  ran  five 
miles  (Ra) , he  climbed  the  mountain  (Ra) , ' and  'he  jumped  the  wall 
(Ra)  . ’ 

It  seems  that  Halliday  himself  accepts  the  range  as  looking  like 
his  goal.  The  distinction  between  range  and  goal  (our  patient)  is  by 
no  means  clear-cut  for  him.  He  states  that  the  range  element,  unlike 
goal  or  beneficiary,  cannot  be  a reflexive.  The  point  is  that  his  range, 
like  his  beneficiary,  is  regarded  as  a kind  of  secondary  goal.  It  may 
have  the  value  of  complement  or  of  subject  in  the  clause:  'Everyone 

plays  football  (Ra) , ' 'football  (Ra)  is  played  (by  everyone).'  The 
element  'football'  superficially  may  be  thought  of  as  a goal  or  a range. 
However,  such  a problem  never  occurs  in  the  present  analysis  because 
the  element  'football'  is  treated  as  only  a patient  and  the  patient  can 
be  either  subject  of  a passive  clause  or  complement  of  an  active  clause. 
But, a range  can  never  be  clause  subject.  For  example: 
i.  (a)  He  charged  John  (Pa)  ten  dollars  (Ra) . 

(b)  John  (Pa)  was  charged  ten  dollars  (Ra)  (by  him). 

(c)  *Ten  dollars  (Ra)  was  charged  John  (Pa)  by  him  (Ag) . 
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ii.  (a)  He  charged  ten  dollars  (Pa)  to  John  (Rc) . 

(b)  Ten  dollars  (Pa)  was  charged  to  John  (Rc)  by  him  (Ag)  . 

From  sentence  (i(a)),  the  passive  sentence  (i(b))  is  acceptable  only 
when  the  patient  John  becomes  subject.  It  is  not  acceptable  with  the 
range  ten  dollars  as  subject,  as  shown  in  (i(c)).  But  sentence  (ii (b) ) 
is  a perfectly  acceptable  passive  sentence  since  the  noun  'ten  dollars' 
is  not  the  range  in  this  sentence  but  the  patient  instead.  Sentence 
(ii(b))  is  not  related  to  active  sentence  (i(a))  but  only  to  the  active 
sentence  (ii(a) ) . 

Like  English,  the  range  case  in  Thai  occurs  only  as  complement  in 
the  clause.  In  general,  it  may  combine  with  only  a few  cases  (e.g., 
agent,  patient,  comitative,  indirect  beneficiary)  and  it  occurs  with  the 
verbs  like  khit  'think,'  khit  th+n  'think  of/about,'  phuut  'speak,  talk,’ 
bon  ’complain,’  thaam  'ask.'  Usually  the  range  is  realized  by  the  case 
marker  r+an . Interestingly  enough,  case  markers  in  Thai  generally  are 
either  'co-verbs'  or  'real  prepositions'  but  r+an  is  either  a noun  with 
the  meaning  of  'story'  or  a preposition  with  the  meaning  of  'about.' 

Examples  of  the  range  case  are  given  as  follows: 

(2-167)  suk  khit  r+an  m+anthay 

Suk  think  about  Thailand 
"Suk  thought  about  Thailand." 

(2-168)  chan  bon  r+an  luuk  kap  khruu 

I complain  about  child  with  teacher 
"I  complained  about  (my)  child  to  the  teacher." 
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Possessor  (Poss)  : A possessor  case  is  defined  as  the  case  of  which  the 

patient  undergoes  the  possession,  or  by  which  the 
patient  is  possessed. 

The  possessor  case  in  this  study  fulfills  some  of  the  functions  of 
Fillmore's  dative  case.  According  to  Fillmore  (1968a),  the  dative  case 
can  be  assigned  to  the  "possessor."  Kullavanij aya  (1974),  within  the 
lexicase  model,  also  assigns  a nominal  subject  of  the  verb  mii  'have'  in 
Thai  to  the  dative  case  relation  [+DAT].  With  the  specification  of 

, the  verb  mii  'have'  is  a dative  transitive  verb.  It  also  must 
be  specified  as  [+possess]  by  the  subcategorization  rules.  Kullavanijaya ' s 
dative  transitive  verbs  are  sub-classified  into  four  subcategories: 
possession,  perception,  emotion,  and  cognition  verbs.  In  Kullavanijaya ' s 
study,  a problem  occurs  when  the  subject  nominal  is  not  an  animate  being 
as  is  shown  below: 

(2-169)  hSon  nii  mii  nakrian  sip  khon 
room  this  have  student  ten  elf 

"This  room  has  ten  students  (but  these  ten  students  do  not  have 
to  be  physically  present)." 

In  this  sentence,  if  the  verb  mii  'have'  is  assigned  a dative  case, 

. But  [+DAT ] requires  animate  by 
definition,  and  hSon  'room'  is  not.  However,  Kullavanijaya  tried  to 
solve  the  problem  by  explaining  that  hSon  'room'  in  (2-169)  does  not 
mean  the  actual  location  "room"  but  "the  body  of  students,"  an  abstract 
animate  noun.  In  this  case  it  may  carry  the  dative  case. 

Sentence  (2-169),  Kullavanijaya  says,  has  another  meaning:  "In  this 

room,  there  are  ten  students"  (students  are  present  physcially) . For 


htbn  nii  must  be  specified 


+NM 

+DAT 


+NM 

+DAT 
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this  meaning,  hoan  'room'  is  considered  an  accusative  actant  and  mii 
'have,'  an  existential  verb  which  will  be  specified  as  [-([+NM])].  The 
justification  for  the  claim  that  hSop  nii  is  an  accusative  locative 
actant  is  the  possibility  that  hpjn  nii  occurs  as  [+LOC]  in  another 
sentence  which  is  identical  in  meaning  to  sentence  (2-169)  with  the 
second  reading. 

(2-169')  nay  haop  nii  mii  nakrian  sip  khon 
in  room  this  have  student  ten  elf 
"In  this  room,  there  are  ten  students." 

There  are  the  sentences  with  mii  'have'  which  also  cause  a problem 
for  Kullavanijaya . For  example: 

(2-170)  khuat  mii  naam 

bottle  have  water 

"In  the  bottle,  there  is  water." 

Like  sentence  (2-169)  with  the  second  meaning,  sentence  (2-170) 
shows  the  topicalization  of  the  locative  actant  in  the  case  frame  of 
the  existential  verb  mii . If  the  locative  actant  is  marked  by  the 
prepositions  (in  this  case  Kullanvanijaya  calls  them  'noun  auxiliaries') 
such  as  thii  'at'  or  nay  'in'  which  suggest  the  meaning  of  inclusion, 
the  prepositions  (noun  auxiliaries)  can  optionally  be  absent  when  the 
locative  actant  is  topicalized.  Thus  sentence  (2-170)  is  derived  from 
(2-170')  below. 

(2-170')  nay  khuat  mii  naam 

In  bottle  have  water 

"In  the  bottle,  there  is  water." 
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The  problem  is  that  Kullavanijaya  has  to  assign  the  [+LOC]  case 
for  khuat  'bottle'  in  (2-169)  with  mii  as  an  existential  verb.  But  she 
assigns  [+DAT]  for  hS?n  'room'  in  (2-169)  in  its  second  meaning  and  mii 
is  a dative  transitive  verb.  The  two  sentences  are  regarded  as  syntac- 
tically identical.  This  is  a complex  description  for  only  three 
sentences . 

To  me,  sentences  (2-170)  and  (2-170')  are  different  in  meaning,  and 
the  verb  mii  'have'  in  the  former  is  not  existential.  Sentence  (2-170) 
is  not  derived  from  sentence  (2-170'). 

In  my  opinion,  positing  the  'possessor'  as  a separate  case  from  the 
dative  can  account  for  both  (2-169)  and  (2-170)  in  either  animate  or 
inanimate  sense. 

I interpret  the  meaning  of  (2-170)  as  "the  bottle  has  some  water." 
Thus,  khuat  'bottle'  would  be  assigned  to  the  'possessor'  case  and  naam 
'water,'  the  patient  case.  In  (2-170'),  khuat  'bottle'  would  certainly 
take  the  'locative'  case  since  it  is  explicitly  shown  to  be  a locus 
phrase.  This  analysis  is  also  applied  to  sentences  (2-169)  and  (2-169'), 
with  haan  'room'  and  nakrian  'student,'  without  any  added  complication. 

In  Thai,  the  possessor  case  is  usually  realized  as  subject  with  the 
verb  mii  'have'  followed  by  the  patient  and  the  comitative  or  the  bene- 
ficiary . 

Examples  are  shown  as  follows: 

(2-171)  puk  mii  noon  sii  khon 

Puk  have  brother/sister  four  elf 
"Puk  has  four  brothers/sisters." 
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(2-172)  puk  mii  taa  suay 

Puk  have  eye  pretty 
"Puk  has  pretty  eyes." 


2.3  Conclusion 

Case  treatments  in  five  previous  Thai  grammars  within  the  frameworks 
of  traditional  grammar,  Fillmore's  generative  case  grammar  and  Starosta's 
generative  lexicase  grammar  are  studied.  The  aforementioned  analyses 
result  in  shortcomings  relative  to  the  case  system  of  Thai.  This  is  due 
to  an  application  of  inadequate  model(s)  or  insufficiency  of  investiga- 
tion  (when  the  main  thrust  was  elsewhere) . But  the  data  and  certain 
information  given  in  those  works  provide  a very  profitable  background 
for  the  study  of  cases  in  the  present  work.  This  leads  to  redefinitions 
of  semantic  cases  and  the  introduction  of  new  cases  which  are  considered 
necessary  for  the  simple  clause  in  Thai.  Again,  clauses  containing 
temporal  and  spatial  cases  were  excluded.  The  semantic  cases  defined 
above  are  used  to  fill  the  sememic  (linguistic  semantic)  roles  which  are 
realized  in  the  surface  syntactic  structures  of  the  simple  clause. 


2.4  Notes 


1.  Sentence  (26)  is  actually  ambiguous.  It  can  mean  "I  came  from 
Raatburi"  or  "I  came  _to  Raatburi."  But  usually  sentence  (2-6') 
(without  the  preposition)  is  interpreted  as  "I  came  jto^  Raatburi" 
rather  than  "I  came  from  Raatburi." 

2.  Sentence  (2-7')  is  starred  because  it  does  not  give  the  reading 
"He  sees  with  (his)  eyes"  when  the  preposition  duay  'with'  is 
deleted.  Instead  it  gives  the  reading  "He  saw  (his)  grandfather." 
In  this  case,  taa  means  "grandfather"  and  it  is  in  the  'accusative' 
case,  not  the  instrumental  case  with  the  deletion  of  preposition. 
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3.  Sentence  (2-8')  can  have  two  interpretations  when  the  preposition 
duay  'with'  is  deleted.  One  means  "He  eats  with  a spoon"  and  the 
other  means  "He  ate  or  is  eating  a spoon."  The  sentence  in  the 
former  interpretation  without  the  preposition  is  considered  to  be 
nonstandard  or  colloquial. 

4.  In  (2-115b)  , duay  'with,'  the  marker  for  the  instrumental,  does  not 
show  up.  If  it  shows  up  the  sentence  will  be  s+a  piak  duay  naam 
(Ins)  "The  dress  is  wet  with  water." 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  SURFACE  REALIZATIONS  OF  SEMANTIC  CASES  AND  CASE  FRAMES 
3.0  Introduction 

This  chapter  examines  the  surface  realizations  of  the  semantic 
(deep)  cases  defined  in  chapter  two.  The  scope  is  limited  to  simple 
clauses  without  spatial  and  temporal  expressions.  Determination  of  the 
surface  realizations  of  semantic  cases  will  include  the  realizations  of 
case  markers  (prepositions)  which  are  realized  in  certain  clause  posi- 
tions. Like  English,  most  Thai  cases  other  than  agent  and  patient  are 
realized  with  morphological  case  markers  (usually  prepositions) . How- 
ever, prepositional  case  markers  are  sometimes  optional  in  colloquial 
Thai.  This  often  leads  to  ambiguity.  Two  further  restrictions  are  made 
purely  in  the  interest  of  simplicity.  First,  simple  noun  phrases  (with- 
out adjectives)  and  verb  phrases  (without  modals)  are  used.  Second, 
only  case  realizations  which  are  actually  clause  constituents  rather  than 
constituents  of  an  NP  are  considered. 

3.1  Surface  Case  Realizations  and  Case  Frames  of  the  Simple  Clause 

The  surface  realizations  of  the  sememic  cases  in  the  simple  clause 
are  presented  together  with  the  various  case  frames.  The  preliminary 
format  is  keyed  to  the  number  of  cases  in  the  underlying  frame.  For 
convenience,  the  frames  are  presented  numerically,  beginning  with  all 
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combinations  of  two  cases  and  culminating  with  combinations  of  seven 
cases . 

The  Clause  with  Combinations  of  Two  Cases: 

(3-1)  (SCP)  Surface  Clause  Position:  Subj  v C^  (verb  complement)  (a) 

(CF)  Case  Frame:  Ag  v Pa  (b) 


(TC) 

Thai  Clause : khaw  fan  khaaw 

thukwan 

(c) 

(G) 

Gloss:  he  listen  news 

everyday 

"He  listens  to 

news  everyday." 

(3-2) 

(SCP) 

: Subj  v C 

(a) 

(CF): 

Ag  v Pa 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

puu  rak  paa  maak 

(c) 

(G)  : 

Pu  love  aunt  much 

"Pu  loves  (his)  aunt  very  much." 

(3-3) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v duay/kap  Ins 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

khaw  kin  duay/kap  m++ 

(c) 

(G)  : 

he  eat  with/with  hand 

"He  eats  with  (his)  hand." 

(3-4) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v duay/kap  Ins 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

khaw  hSn  duay/kap  taa  khaw 

(c) 

(G)  : 

he  see  with/with  eye  he 

"He  sees  with  his  eyes." 

Note : 

The  preposition  duay  'with'  is  the  inherent  case  marker  for  the 

instrumental 

case.  However,  the  preposition  kap  'with' 

is  the  inherent 

case  marker  for  the  comitative  case,  but  it  can  be  deduced  as  a marker 
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of  the  instrumental  case  in  both  (3-3)  and  (3-4).  It  implies  the  physical 
presence  of  the  instrument. 


(3-5) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v hay  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

suk  yim  hay  chan 

(c) 

(G): 

Suk  smile  for/to  I 

"Suk  smiled  at/on  me." 

(3-6) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v hay  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

khruu  yokthot  hay  nakrian 

(c) 

(G): 

teacher  forgive  for/to  student 

"The  teacher  forgave  the  student(s)." 

(3-7) 

(CF): 

Ag  v ph+a  Ind  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

dam  len  ph+a  theem  raw 

(c) 

(G): 

Dam  play  for  team  we 

"Dam  played  for  the  sake  of  our  team." 

(3-8) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v ph+a  Client 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

chan  kin  ph+a  khun 

(c) 

(G)  : 

I eat  for  you 

"I  ate  (the  next  dish)  for  you." 

(3-9) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v kap  Com 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

khAw  len  kap  puu 

(c) 

(G)  : 

he  play  with  Pu 

"He  played  with  Pu . " 
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(3-10) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v r+an  Ra 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

suk  bon/phuut  r+an  baan 

(c) 

(G)  : 

Suk  complain/ talk, say  speak  story/about  house 

"Suk  complained/ talked  about  the  house." 

(3-11) 

(CF)  : 

Ins  v Pa 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

miit  baat  niw  khSw 

(c) 

(G)  : 

knife  cut  finger  he 

"The  knife  (accidentally)  cut  his  finger." 

(3-12) 

(CF)  : 

Ins  v Pa 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

naam  hay  prayoot  laay  yaap 

(c) 

(G): 

water  give  advantage,  benefit  many  kind 

"Water  provides  several  kinds  of  advantages." 


(CF): 

Ins 

v kap  Com 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

rot 

khun  khaeaep  kap  rot  chan 

(c) 

(G)  : 

car 

you  compete  with  car  I 

"Your  car  competed  with  my  car  = your  car  had  a race 
with  my  car." 


(3-14) 


(CF) : Pa  v duay  Ins 

(TC) : khaw  taay  duay  p++n  khoon  phuuraay 

(G) : he  die  with  gun  of  thief 

"He  died  by  the  thief's  gun." 


(b) 

(c) 
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(3-15)  (CF)  : Pa  v (duay)  Ins  (b) 

(TC)  : s+a  tua  nii  piak/p+an  (duay)  naam  (c) 

(G) : shirt  elf  this  wet/dirty  (with)  water 

"This  shirt  was  wet/dirty  with  water." 

Note : For  certain  types  of  predicates  with  verbs  like  piak  'wet,'  p+an 

'dirty,'  which  never  take  an  agentive  subject,  the  case  marker  duay  'with' 
is  optional  in  colloquial  Thai;  otherwise  it  is  obligatory. 


(3-16) 

(CF)  : 

Pa  v caak  Sc  (non-locative  source) 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

kradaat  tham  caak  maayphay 

(c) 

(G)  : 

paper  make  from  bamboo 

"The  paper  is  made  from  bamboo." 

(3-17) 

(CF)  : 

Pa  v hdy  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

dam  buat  hay  maeae 

(c) 

(G)  : 

Dam  ordain  for/ to  mother 

"Dam  was  ordained  for  (his)  mother." 

(3-18) 

(CF)  : 

Pa  v ph+a  Ind  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

dam  buat  ph+a  khwaam  saqop 

(c) 

(G)  : 

Dam  ordain  for  nominalizer  peaceful 

"Dam  was  ordained  for  the  sake  of  peacefulness." 

(3-19) 

(CF)  : 

Pa  v ph+a  Ind  Ben 

(b) 

(TC): 

baan  nii  saan  ph+a  khun 

(c) 

(G)  : 

house  this  build  for  you 

"This  house  is  built  for  the  sake  of  you." 
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(3-20) 

(CF): 

Pa  v ph+a  Client 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

naam-taan  thup  nii  s-H-  ph+a  khun 

(c) 

(G): 

sugar  elf  this  buy  for  you 

"This  bag  of  sugar  was  bought  for  you." 

(3-21) 

(CF): 

Pa  v kap  Com 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

suk  haay  pay  kap  puk 

(c) 

(G)  : 

Suk  disappear  with  Puk 

"Suk  disappeared  with  Puk." 

(3-22) 

(CF)  : 

Pa  v kap  Com 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

nan  chan  haay  pay  kap  krapaw  sataap 

(c) 

(G): 

money  I disappear  with  purse  coin 

"My  money  was  lost  with  my  purse." 

(3-23) 

(CF)  : 

Rc  v Pa 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

raw  day rap  cotmaay  khun 

(c) 

(G)  : 

we  receive  letter  you 

"We  received  your  letter." 

(3-24) 

(CF)  : 

Poss  v Pa 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

puu  mii  camuuk  doop 

(c) 

(G)  :■ 

Pu  have  nose  high 

"Pu  has  a high  nose." 

(3-25) 

(CF)  : 

Poss  v Pa 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

khuat  nii  mii  naam  tern 

(c) 

(G): 

bottle  this  have  water  full 

"This  bottle  is  full  of  water." 
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The  Clause  with  Combinations  of  Three  Cases: 


(3-26) 

(CF)  : 

Ag 

v hay  kap/ hay  kaeae  BR 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

tiw 

yim  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  puu 

(c) 

(G)  : 

Tiw 

smile  (for/to)  with/ (for/to) 

to  Pu 

"Tiw  smiled  at/on  Pu." 

(3-27) 

(CF): 

Ag 

v hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

dam 

win  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  theem 

khaw 

(c) 

(G)  : 

Dam 

run  (for/ to) with/ (for/to)  to 

team  he 

"Dam  ran  for  his  team." 


Note : -kap  and  -kae ae  occur  in  free  variation  with  hay-  as  marker  of  the 

BR,  which  is  a dual  case.  Thus,  both  (3-26)  and  (3-27)  contain  three 
cases  but  only  two  participants. 


(3-28) 

(SCP)  : 

Sub  j v C^  C^ 

(a) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  duay  Ins 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

dam  chb9  maphraw  duay  miit 

(c) 

(G)  : 

Dam  chop  coconut  with  knife 

"Dam  chopped  the  coconut  with  a knife." 

(3-29) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  kaeae  Rc 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

khSw  son  cotmaay  kaeae  naay 

(c) 

(G)  : 

he  send  letter  to  boss 

"He  sent  a letter  to  (his)  boss." 

(3-30) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  (kaeae)  Rc 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

suk  hay  nan/khwaam  ruu  (kaeae)  puu 

(c) 

(G)  : 

Suk  give  money/knowledge  (to)  Pu 

"Suk  gave  money/knowledge  to  Pu." 
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(3-31) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  (k^eae)  Rc 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

khruu  soon  phaasaa  apkrit  (kaeae)  puu 

(c) 

(G)  : 

teacher  teach  language  English  (to)  Pu 

"The  teacher  taught  English  to  Pu." 

Note : 

The  difference  between  (3-29)  and  (3-31)  is  that  the  case  marker 

kae  ae 

'to'  for  recipient  can  be  optionally  omitted  in  (3-31)  when 

the 

patient  is  a 

non-concrete  noun.  But  in  (3-30)  with  the  verb  hdy  ' 

give, ' 

there 

is  no  such  restriction.  The  case  marker  kae ae  'to'  is  optional. 

Possibly  some 

other  case  assignment,  e.g.,  a non-locative  goal,  is 

what 

is  going  here 

. Investigation  into  discourse  context  of  occurrence 

is 

necessary. 

(3-32) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  hay  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

khruu  sopn  phaasaa  apkrit  hay  ch&n 

(c) 

(G)  : 

teacher  teach  language  English  for/ to  I 

"The  teacher  taught  English  to  me." 

(3-33) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  hay  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

suk  sop  cotmaay  hay  naay 

(c) 

(G): 

Suk  sent  a letter  for/ to  (his)  boss. 

(3-34) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  hay  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

khaw  s+4-  phaa  chin  nan  hay  puu 

(c) 

(G)  : 

he  buy  cloth  elf  that  for/ to  Pu 

"He  bought  that  piece  of  cloth  for  Pu." 

Note : 

Remember  that  the  case  marker  hay  for  the  Ben  is  ambifuous: 

The 

simple  Ben  can  be  Rc  or  not. 
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(3-35) 

(CF): 

Ag  v Pa  ph+a  Tnd  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

khaw  s++  phaa  chin  nan  ph+a  chan 

(c) 

(G)  : 

he  buy  cloth  elf  that  for  I 

"He  bought  that  piece  of  cloth  for  the  sake  of  me." 

(3-36) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  ph+a  Client 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

khaw  kin  khaaw  ph+a  khun 

(c) 

(G)  : 

he  eat  rice  for  you 

"He  ate  rice  (the  next  dish)  for  you." 

(3-37) 

(CF): 

Ag  v Pa  caak  Sc 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

raw  tham  khanompap  caak  pae aen  saalii 

(c) 

(O  : 

we  make  bread  from  flour  wheat 

"We  made  bread  from  wheat  flour." 

(3-38) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  kap  Com 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

khaw  kin  khaaw  kap  puu 

(c) 

(G)  : 

he  eat  rice  with  Pu 

"He  ate  rice  with  Pu." 

(3-39) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  r+an  Ra 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

khaw  baok/thaam  suk  r+ap  naan 

(c) 

(G)  : 

he  tell/ask  Suk  story/about  work/ job 

"He  told/asked  Suk  about  the  work/job." 

(3-40) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  r+ap  Ra 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

khaw  bon  suk  r+ap  paan 

(c) 

(G): 

he  complain  Suk  story/about  work/ job 

"He  complained  about  Suk's  work/ job." 
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(3-41)  (CF):  Ag  v r-i-an  Ra  kap  Com  (b) 

(TC):  khaw  bdn/phuut  r+a n luuk  kap  ehdn  (c) 

(G) : he  complain/ talk,  speak,  say  story/about  child  with  I 

"He  complained/talked  about  (his)  child  to  me." 

(3-42)  (CF)  : Ag  v kap  Com  r+a a Ra  (b) 

(TC) : khaw  bon/phuut  kap  chSn  r+an  luuk  (c) 

(G) : he  complain/ talk , speak,  say  with  I story/about  child 

"He  complained/talked  to  me  about  (his)  child." 

(3-43)  (CF) : Ag  v hay  Ben  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : puu  yim  hay  khaw  ph+a  chan  (c) 

(G) : Pu  smile  for/to  he  for  I 

"Pu  smiled  at/on  him  for  the  sake  of  me." 

(3-44)  (SCP) : Sub j v C±  (a) 

(CF):  Pa  v hay  kap/hay  kae ae  BR  (b) 

(TC):  b aan  nii  saan  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  khun  (c) 

(G) : house  this  build  (for/to)  with/ (for/ to)  to  you 

"This  house  is  built  for  you." 

Note:  In  (3-44),  the  case  frame  is  assigned  for  three  case  combinations 

but  for  only  two  participants. 

(3-45)  (SCP):  Sub  j v C^  C^  (a) 

(CF) : Pa  v duay  Ins  hay  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : baan  nii  saan  duay  maaysak  yaan  dii  hay  suk  (c) 

(G) : house  this  build  with  teak  kind  good  for/ to  Suk 

"This  house  is  build  with  good  teak  for  Suk." 
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(3-46) 


(3-47) 


(3-48) 


(3-49) 


(3-50) 


(3-51) 


(CF)  : 

Pa  v hay  Ben  duay  Ins 

(b) 

(TC): 

baan  nii  saan  hay  suk  duay  maaysak  yaan  dii 

(c) 

(G)  : 

house  this  build  for/ to  Suk  with  teak  kind  good 
"This  house  is  build  for  Suk  with  good  teak." 

(CF)  : 

Pa  v duay  Ins  ph+a  Ind  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

> • 

baan  nii  saan  duay  maaysak  yaan  dii  ph+a  dam 

(c) 

(G)  : 

house  this  build  with  teak  kind  good  for  Dam 

"This  house  is  built  with  good  teak  for  the  sake  of 

Dam." 

(CF): 

Pa  v ph+a  Ind  Ben  duay  Ins 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

a • 

baan  nii  saan  ph+a  dam  duay  maaysak  yaan  dii 

(c) 

(G): 

house  this  build  for  Dam  with  teak  kind  good 

"This  house  is  built  for  the  sake  of  Dam  with  good 

teak." 

(CF)  : 

Pa  v caak  Sc  hay  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

baan  nii  saan  caak  maaysak  yaan  dii  hay  dam 

(c) 

(G): 

house  this  build  from  teak  kind  good  for/to  Dam 
"This  house  is  built  from  good  teak  for  Dam." 

(CF): 

Pa  v hay  Ben  caak  Sc 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

baan  nii  saan  hay  dam  caak  maaysak  yaan  dii 

(c) 

(G): 

house  this  build  for/ to  Dam  from  teak  kind  good 
"This  house  is  built  for  Dam  from  good  teak." 

(CF): 

Pa  v caak  Sc  ph+a  Ind  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

baan  nii  saan  caak  maaysak  yaan  dii  ph+a  suk 

(c) 

(G)  : 

house  this  build  from  teak  kind  good  for  Suk 

"This  house  is  built  from  good  teak  for  the  sake  of  Suk." 
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(3-52) 


(3-53) 


(3-54) 


(3-55) 


(3-56) 


(CF) : Pa  v ph+a  Ind  Ben  caak  Sc  (b) 

(TC) : baan  nii  saah  ph+a  suk  caak  maaysak  yaan  dii  (c) 

(G)  : house  this  build  for  Suk  from  teak  kind  good 

"This  house  is  built  for  the  sake  of  Suk  from  good  teak." 

(CF) : Pa  v hay  Ben  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : nan  camnuan  nii  booricaak  hay  phon-con  ph+a  puu  (c) 

(G) : money  amount  this  donate  for/ to  poor  people  for  Pu 

"This  amount  of  money  is  donated  to  poor  people  for  the 
sake  of  Pu." 

(CF) : Pa  v kae ae  Rc  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : nan  camnuan  nii  booricaak  kae  ae  khon-con  ph+a  puu  (c) 

(G) : money  amount  this  donate  to  poor  people  for  Pu 

"This  amount  of  money  is  donated  to  poor  people  for  the 
sake  of  Pu." 

(CF) : Pa  v hay  Ben  ph+a  Client  (b) 

>•  • • V V 

(TC) : daokmaay  kam  nii  s++  hay  tiw  ph+a  puu  (c) 

(G) : flower  elf  this  buy  for/to  Tiw  for  Pu 

"This  bunch  of  flowers  was  bought  for  Tiw  for  Pu." 

(CF):  Pa  v ph+a  Client  hay  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : dSDkmaay  kam  nii  s++  ph+a  puu  hdy  tiw  (c) 

(G) : flower  elf  this  buy  for  Pu  for/to  Tiw 

"This  bunch  of  flowers  was  bought  for  Pu  for  Tiw." 
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(3-57) 

(CF)  : 

Pa  v ph+a  Client  ph+a  Ind  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

dookmaay  kam  nii  s++  ph-ta  puu  ph+a  silk 

(c) 

(G): 

flower  elf  this  buy  for  Pu  for  Suk 

"This  bunch  of  flowers  was  bought  for  Pu  for  the 

sake  of 

(3-58) 

(CF)  : 

Poss  v Pa  hay  Ben 

(b) 

(TC): 

khaw  mii  luuk  maa  hay  puu 

(c) 

(G): 

he  have  child  dog  for/to  Pu 

"He  has  a baby  dog  for  Pu." 

(3-59) 

(CF)  : 

Poss  v Pa  khp  Com 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

puk  mii  luuk  kAp  man<5p 

(c) 

(G)  : 

Puk  have  child  with  Manop 

"Puk  has  a child  with  Manop." 

The  Clause  with  Combinations  of  Four  Cases: 

(3-60) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v h&y  k^p/hay  kheae  BR  ph+a  Ind  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

v 'i 

puk  yim  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  puu  ph+a  chan 

(c) 

(G)  : 

Puk  smile  (for/to)  with/ (for/to)  to  Pu  for  I 

"Puk  smiled  at/on  Pu  for  the  sake  of  me." 

(3-61) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

khruu  soon  phaasaa  apkrit  hay  kap/hay  kife  ae  puu 

(c) 

(G) : teacher  teach  language  English  (for/to)  with/ (for/ to)  to  Pu 

"The  teacher  taught  English  to  Pu." 

No_te:  Both  (3-60)  and  (3-61)  contain  four  cases  but  three  participants. 
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(3-62) 

(SCP) 

: Sub j v Cx  C2  C3 

(a) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  hay  Ben  duay  Ins 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

chan  tAt  phom  hay  puu  duay  takray 

(c) 

(G)  : 

I cut  hair  for/to  Pu  with  scissors 

"I  cut  the  hair  for  Pu  with  a pair  of  scissors." 

(3-63) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  duay  Ins  hay  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

chan  tat  phom  duay  takray  hay  puu 

(c) 

(G): 

I cut  hair  with  scissors  for/to  Pu 

"I  cut  the  hair  with  a pair  of  scissors  for  Pu." 

(3-64) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  ph+a  Ind  Ben  duay  Ins 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

chan  tham  dookmaay  ph+a  puu  duay  kradaat 

(c) 

(G)  : 

I make  flower  for  Pu  with  paper 

"I  made  flowers  for  the  sake  of  Pu  with  paper." 

(3-65) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  duay  Ins  ph+a  Ind  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

chan  tham  dookmaay  duay  kradaat  ph+a  puu 

(c) 

(G): 

I make  flower  with  paper  for  Pu 

"I  made  flowers  with  paper  for  the  sake  of  Pu." 

(3-66) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  ph+a  Client  duay  Ins 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

puu  tham  dookmaay  ph+a  ph+an  duay  kradaat 

(c) 

(G)  : 

Pu  make  flower  for  friend  with  paper 

"Pu  made  flowers  for  (his)  friend(s)  with  paper." 

(3-67) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  duay  Ins  ph+a  Client 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

puu  tham  dookmaay  duay  kradaat  ph+a  ph+an 

(c) 

(G) : Pu  make  flower  with  paper  for  friend 

''Pu  made  flowers  with  paper  for  (his)  friend(s)." 
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(3-68)  (CF) : 

Ag  v Pa  ph+a  Client  caak  Sc  (b) 

(TC)  : 

puu  tham  dookmaay  ph+a  ph+an  caak  kradaat  (c) 

(G)  : 

Pu  make  flower  for  friend  from  paper 

"Pu  made  flowers  for  (his)  friend(s)  from  paper." 

(3-69)  (CF) : 

Ag  v Pa  caak  Sc  ph+a  Client  (b) 

(TC)  : 

puu  tham  dookmaay  caak  kradaat  ph+a  ph+an  (c) 

(G)  : 

Pu  make  flower  from  paper  for  friend 

"Pu  made  flowers  from  paper  for  (his)  friend(s)." 

(3-70)  (CF): 

Ag  v (son  'send')  Pa  kae ae  Rc  ph+a  Client  (b) 

(TC)  : 

chan  son  nan  kaeae  puu  ph+a  noon  (c) 

(G)  : 

I send  money  to  Pu  for  brother/sister 
"I  sent  money  to  Pu  for  (my)  brother/sister." 

(3-71)  (CF): 

Ag  v (hay  'give')  Pa  (kaeae)  Rc  ph+a  Client  (b) 

(TC)  : 

chan  hay  nan  (kaeae)  puu  ph+a  noon  (c) 

(G)  : 

I give  money  to  Pu  for  brother/sister 
"I  gave  money  to  Pu  for  (my)  brother/sister." 

Note:  The  client  case  can  occur  with  the  recipient  only  with  the  verbs 

hay  'give'  and  son  'send,'  and  the  client  has  to  follow  the  recipient. 

It  cannot  precede  the  recipient  at  all.  The  order  of  occurrence  is  syn- 
tactic; the  co-occurrence  restriction  is  sememic. 


(3-72)  (CF) : 

Ag  v Pa  hay  Ben  ph+a  Client  (b) 

(TC)  : 

chan  son  nan  hay  puu  ph+a  noon  (c) 

(G)  : 

I send  money  for/ to  Pu  for  brother/sister 

"I  sent  money  to  Pu  for  (my)  brother/sister." 
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(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  hay  Ben  ph+a  Client 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

chan  s+4-  phaa  hay  puk  ph+a  khun 

(c) 

(G)  : 

I buy  cloth  for/ to  Puk  for  you 

"I  bought  (some)  cloth  for  Puk  for  you  = I did  a favor  for 
Puk  because  you  wanted  Puk  to  buy  cloth  but  Puk  didn't 
go  and  asked  me  to  do  it." 

Note : In  (3-72),  when  the  cl  lent  case  and  the  beneficiary  case  co-occur 

with  the  verb  son  'send,'  the  client  cannot  precede  the  beneficiary 
because  the  case  marker  hay  'for/ to'  for  the  beneficiary  case  would  be 
interpreted  as  'to'  instead  of  as  'for.'  Conversely,  in  (3-73)  with 
the  same  case  combinations  but  the  verb  is  not  son  'send,'  the  client  case 
may  precede  the  beneficiary.  In  this  case  it  would  sound  odd  since  the 
client  expression  modifies  the  preceding  patient.  This  means  that  the 
client  will  not  be  directly  part  of  the  clause  but  a modifier  within  the 


patient 

NP  instead.  (It 

sounds  as 

if  the  client  can  only  occur 

after 

Ben  if 

it  is 

part  of  the 

clause . ) 

(3-74) 

(CF)  : 

: Ag  v Pa 

khe  ae  Rc 

ph+a  Ind  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

: khaw  soon 

leek  kae  ae 

puu  ph+a  chan 

(c) 

(G)  : 

he  teach  arithmetic 

to  Pu  for  I 

"He  taught 

arithmetic  to  Pu  for  the  sake  of  me." 

(3-75) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa 

kae  ae  Rc 

hay  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

khaw  soon 

leek  kae  ae 

puu  hay  chan 

(c) 

(G)  : 

he  teach  arithmetic 

to  Pu  for/to  I 

"He  taught  arithmetic  to  Pu  for  me." 
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(3-76)  (CF)  : Ag  v Pa  hay  Ben  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

(TC):  khaw  soDn  leek  hay  puu  ph+a  chan  (c) 

(G) : he  teach  arithmetic  for/ to  Pu  for  I 

"He  taught  arithmetic  to  Pu  for  the  sake  of  me." 

(3-77)  (CF) : Ag  v Pa  caak  Sc  hay  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : chan  tham  d+okmaay  caak  kradaat  hay  puu  (c) 

(G) : I make  flower  from  paper  for/ to  Pu 

"I  made  flowers  from  the  paper  for  Pu." 

(3-78)  (CF) : Ag  v Pa  hdy  Ben  caak  Sc  (b) 

(TC) : chan  tham  dSokmaay  hay  puu  caak  kradaat  (c) 

(G) : I make  flower  for/to  Pu  from  paper 

"I  made  flowers  for  Pu  from  the  paper." 

(3-79)  (CF) : Ag  v Pa  caak  Sc  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : puk  tham  tukkataa  caak  phda  ph+a  puu  (c) 

(G) : Puk  make  doll  from  cloth  for  Pu 

"Puk  made  dolls  from  cloth  for  the  sake  of  Pu." 

(3-80)  (CF) : Ag  v Pa  ph+a  Ind  Ben  caak  Sc  (b) 

(TC) : puk  tham  tukkataa  ph+a  puu  caak  phaa  (c) 

(G) : Puk  make  doll  for  Pu  from  cloth 

"Puk  made  dolls  for  the  sake  of  Pu  from  cloth." 

(3-81)  (CF) : Ag  v Pa  khp  Com  hay  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : puu  tham  tukkataa  kap  chan  hay  ph+an  (c) 

(G) : Pu  make  doll  with  I for/to  friend 

"Pu  made  dolls  with  me  for  friends." 
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(3-82) 

(CF) 

: Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  ph+a  Ind  Ben 

(b) 

(TC) 

: puu  tham  tukkataa  kap  chan  ph+a  dek  dek 

(c) 

(G)  : 

Pu  make  doll  with  I for  children 

"Pu  made  dolls  with  me  for  the  sake  of  the 

children. " 

(3-83) 

(CF)  : 

• Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  ph+a  Client 

(b) 

(TC): 

: suk  s++  tukkataa  kap  chan  ph+a  puu 

(c) 

(G)  : 

Suk  buy  doll  with  I for  Pu 

"Suk  bought  dolls  with  me  for  Pu." 

Note : 

In  (3- 

■83),  kap  chan  'with  me'  is  ambiguous  since  the  preposition 

kap  'with'  together  with  the  meaning  of  the  verb  s++  'buy'  may  be  deduced 

to  mark 

the  locative  source  case. 

(3-84) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  ph+a  Client  ph+a  Ind  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

suk  phat  khaaw  ph+a  chan  ph+a  dam 

(c) 

(G)  : 

Suk  fry  rice  for  I for  Dam 

"Suk  fried  the  rice  for  me  for  the  sake  of 

Dam.  " 

(3-85) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  r+an  Ra  ph+a  Ind  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

chan  bon  puu  r+an  naan  ph+a  khruu 

(c) 

(G)  : 

I complain  Pu  story/about  work  for  teacher 

"I  complained  about  Pu's  work  for  the  sake 

of  the  teacher." 

(3-86) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v kAp  Com  r+an  Ra  ph+a  Ind  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

chan  bon/phuut  kap  suk  r+an  luuk  ph+a  khruu 

(c) 

(CO  : 

I complain/talk  with  Suk  story/about  child 

for  teacher 

"I  complained/ talked  to  Suk  about  (my)  child  for  the  sake 


of  the  teacher." 
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(CF): 

Ag  v r+ap  Ra 

k^p  Com  ph+a  Ind 

Ben 

(b) 

(TC): 

chan  bon/phuut 

r+ap  luuk  kap  suk 

ph+a  khruu 

(c) 

(G): 

I complain/ talk 

story/about  child 

with  Suk  for 

teacher 

"I  complained/ talked  about  (my)  child  to  Suk  for  the  sake 
of  the  teacher." 


(3-88) 

(SCP) 
(CF)  : 

: Sub j v C1  c2 

Pa  v duay  Ins  hay  kap/hay  kae ae  BR 

(a) 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

baan  nii  saan  duay  maaysak  hay  kap/hay  kae  ee 

puu 

(c) 

(G)  : 

house  this  build  with  teak  (for/ to)  with/ (for/to) 
"This  house  was  built  with  teak  for  Pu." 

to  Pu 

(3-89) 

(CF)  : 

Pa  v hay  kap/hay  kae ae  BR  duay  Ins 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

baan  nii  saan  hay  kap/hay  kae ae  puu  duay  maaysak 

(c) 

(G)  : 

house  this  build  (for/ to)  with/ ( for/ to)  to  Pu 
"This  house  was  built  for  Pu  with  teak." 

with 

teak 

(3-90) 

(CF)  : 

Pa  v caak  Sc  hay  kap/hay  kae ae  BR 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

baan  nii  saan  caak  maaysak  hay  kap/hay  kae ae  puu 

(c) 

(G) : house  this  build  from  teak  (for/to)  with/ (for/to)  to  Pu 

"This  house  was  built  from  teak  for  Pu." 


(CF)  : 

Pa  v hay  kap/hay  kaeae 

BR  caak  Sc 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

baan  nii  saan  hay  kap/hay 

kae  ae  puu  caak  maaysak 

(c) 

(G)  : 

house  this  build  (for/to) 

wi th/ ( for/ to ) to  Pu  from 

teak 

This  house  was  built  for  Pu  from  teak." 
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(3-92)  (CF):  Pa  v hay  kap/hay  kae  ae  BR  ph+a  Tnd  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : nan  camnuan  nii  baaricaak  hay  kap/hay  kae ae 

(G) : money  amount  this  donate  (for/to)  with/ (for/to)  to 

khon-con  ph+a  puu  (c) 

poor  people  for  Pu 

"This  amount  of  money  is  donated  to  poor  people  for  the 
sake  of  Pu. " 


(3-93)  (CF) : Pa  v hay  kap/hay  kae  ae  BR  ph+a  Client 

(TC) : dDDkmaay  kam  nii  s++  hay  kap/hay  kae ae  chan  ph+a  puu 

(G) : flower  elf  this  buy  (for/to)  with/ (for/ to)  to  I for  Pu 

"This  bunch  of  flowers  was  bought  for  me  for  Pu." 

Note : From  (3-88)  through  (3-93),  the  clause  contains  four  cases  but 

only  three  participants. 


(b) 

(c) 


The  Clause  with  Combinations  of  Five  Cases: 

(3-94)  (SCP):  Sub  j v C±  C,,  C3  (a) 

(CF) : Ag  v Pa  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  duay  Ins  (b) 

(TC) : suk  tat  kradaat  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  chan  duay  miit  (c) 

(G) : Suk  cut  paper  (for/to)  with/ (for/to)  to  I with  knife 

"Suk  cut  the  paper  for  me  with  a knife." 


(3-95) 


(CF) : Ag  v Pa  duay  Ins  hay  kap/hay  kae  sb  BR 
(TC) : suk  tat  kradaat  duay  miit  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  chan 
(G) : Suk  cut  paper  with  knife  (for/ to)  wi th/ (for/ to)  to 

"Suk  cut  the  paper  with  a knife  for  me." 


(b) 

(c) 
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(3  96)  (CF)  : Ag  v Pa  hay  leap/ hay  kaeae  BR  caak  Sc  (b) 

(TC) . suk  tham  tukkataa  hay  kap/hay  kAeae  puu  caak  phaa  (c) 

(G) : Suk  make  doll  (for/to)  with/ (for/to)  to  Pu  from  cloth 

"Suk  made  dolls  for  Pu  from  cloth." 


(3-97) 


(CF):  Ag  v Pa  caak  Sc  hay  kap/hay  kaeag  BR  (b) 

(TC) : suk  tham  tukkataa  caak  phaa  hay  kap/hay  kite as  puu  (c) 

(G) : Suk  make  dolls  from  cloth  (for/ to)  with/ (for/to)  to  Pu 

"Suk  made  dolls  from  cloth  for  Pu." 


(3-98) 


(CF) : Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  (b) 

(TC) : chan  khian  cotmaay  khp  puu  hay  kap/hay  kite  ae  suk  (c) 

(G) : I write  letter  with  Pu  (for/to)  with/ (for/to)  to  Suk 

"I  wrote  a letter  with  Pu  for  Suk." 


(3-99)  (CF) : Ag  v Pa  hay  khp/hay  kae  ae  BR  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : chan  son  dookmaay  hay  kap/hay  kaB ae  khon-cep  ph+a  puu  (c) 

(G) : I send  flower  (for/ to)  with/ (for/to)  to  patient  for  Pu 

"I  sent  flowers  to  the  patient(s)  for  the  sake  of  Pu." 


(3-100)  (CF): 
(TC)  : 
(G)  : 


Ag  v Pa  hAy  khp/hay  kaeae  BR  ph+a  Client 
chan  tham  dao kmaay  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  puk  ph+a  puu 
I made  flower  (for/to)  with/(for/to)  to  Puk  for  Pu 
"I  made  flowers  for  Puk  for  Pu." 


(b) 

(c) 


No te : Prom  (3  94)  through  (3-100),  the  clause  contains  five  cases  but 

only  four  participants. 
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(3-101)  (SCP) 

: SubJ  v Cx  C2  C3  C^ 

(a) 

(CF): 

Ag  v Pa  kae  ae  Rc  hay  Ben  ph+a  Ind  Ben 

(b) 

(TC): 

Puu  son  kaanbaan  kae  ae  khruu  hay  dam  ph+a  sudaa 

(c) 

(G)  : 

Pu  send  homework  to  teacher  for/to  Dam  for  Suda 

"Pu  sent  homework  to  the  teacher  for  Dam  for  the  sake 

of  Suda." 

(3-102) 

(CF)  : 

A v C 

Ag  v Pa  kaeae  Rc  ph+a  Client  ph+a  Ind  Ben 

(b) 

(TC): 

chan  son  n*n  kae  ae  puu  ph+a  suk  ph+a  paa 

(c) 

(G)  : 

I send  money  to  Pu  for  Suk  for  aunt 

"I  sent  money  to  Pu  for  Suk  for  the  sake  of  the  aunt." 

(3-103) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  hay  Ben  ph+a  Ind  Ben 

(b) 

(TC): 

puu  tham  daokmaay  kap  chan  hay  khon-cep  ph+a  suk 

(c) 

(G)  : 

Pu  make  flower  with  I for/ to  patient  for  Suk 

"Pu  made  flowers  with  me  for  the  patient(s)  for  the 

sake 

of  Suk." 

(3-104) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  hay  Ben  ph+a  Client 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

puu  tham  dsokmaay  kap  chan  hay  puk  ph+a  khon-cep 

(c) 

(G)  : 

Pu  make  flower  with  I for/ to  Puk  for  patient 

Pu  made  flowers  with  me  for  Puk  for  the  patient(s) . 

»f 

(3-105) 

(CF)  : 

Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  ph+a  Client  hay  Ben 

(b) 

(TC)  : 

puu  tham  dookmaay  kap  chan  ph+a  khon-cep  hay  puk 

(c) 

(G)  : 

Pu  make  flower  with  I for  patient  for/to  Puk 

"Pu  made  flowers  with  me  for  the  patient(s)  for  Puk." 
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(3-106)  (CF) : Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  hay  Ben  duay  Tns  (h) 

(TC):  puu  tham  dbokmday  kap  chan  hdy  khruu  dQay  phaa  may  (c) 

(G) : Pu  make  flower  with  I for/ to  teacher  with  cloth  silk 

"Pu  made  flowers  with  me  for  the  teacher  with  silk." 

(3-107)  (CF) : Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  duay  Ins  hay  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : puu  tham  dookmaay  kap  chan  duay  phaa  may  hay  khruu  (c) 

(G) : Pu  make  flower  with  I with  cloth  silk  for/ to  teacher 

"Pu  made  flowers  with  me  with  silk  for  the  teacher." 

(3-108)  (CF)  : Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  hay  Ben  caak  Sc  (b) 

(TC) : puu  tham  dookmaay  kap  chan  hay  khruu  caak  phaa  may  (c) 

(G) : Pu  make  flower  with  I for/ to  teacher  from  cloth  silk 

► 

"Pu  made  flowers  with  me  for  the  teacher  from  silk." 

(3-109)  (CF):  Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  caak  Sc  hay  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : puu  tham  dookmaay  kap  chan  c£ak  phaa  may  hay  khruu  (c) 

(G) : Pu  make  flower  with  I from  cloth  silk  for/to  teacher 

"Pu  made  flowers  with  me  from  silk  for  the  teacher." 

(3-110)  (CF) : Ag  v Pa  duay  Ins  hay  Ben  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

(TC):  puu  tham  dookmaay  duay  phaa  may  hay  khruu  ph+a  chan  (c) 

(G) : Pu  make  flower  with  cloth  silk  for/to  teacher  for  I 

Pu  made  flowers  with  silk  for  the  teacher  for  the  sake 
of  me." 

(3-111)  (CF):  Ag  v Pa  hay  Ben  duay  Ins  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b ) 

(TC) : puu  tham  dookmaay  hay  khruu  duay  phaa  may  ph+a  chSn  (c) 

(G) : Pu  .make  flower  for/ to  teacher  with  cloth  silk  for  I 

"Pu  made  flowers  for  the  teacher  with  silk  for  the  sake  of  me. 
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(3  112)  (CF) : Ag  v Pa  caak  Sc  hay  Ben  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : puu  tham  tukkataa  caak  phaa  may  hay  chan  ph+a  suk  (c) 

(G) : Pu  make  doll  from  cloth  silk  for/to  I for  Suk 

"Pu  made  dolls  from  silk  for  me  for  the  sake  of  Suk." 

(3-113)  (CF):  Ag  v Pa  hay  Ben  cAak  Sc  ph-i-a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : puu  tham  tukkataa  hay  chAn  caak  phaa  mAy  ph+a  suk  (c) 

(G):  Pu  make  doll  for/to  I from  cloth  silk  for  Suk 

"Pu  made  dolls  for  me  from  silk  for  the  sake  of  Suk." 

(3-114)  (CF) : Ag  v Pa  duay  Ins  hay  Ben  ph+a  Client  (b) 

(TC) : puu  tham  tukkataa  duay  phaa  may  hay  chAn  ph+a  khruu  (c) 

(G) : Pu  make  doll  with  cloth  silk  for/ to  I for  teacher 

Pu  made  dolls  with  silk  for  me  for  the  teacher." 

(3-115)  (CF)  : Ag  v Pa  hay  Ben  duay  Ins  ph+a  Client  (b) 

(TC) : puu  tham  tukkataa  hay  chAn  duay  phaa  mSy  ph+a  khruu  (c) 

(G) : Pu  make  doll  for/to  I with  cloth  silk  for  teacher 

"Pu  made  dolls  for  me  with  silk  for  the  teacher." 

(3-116)  (CF):  Ag  v Pa  duay  Ins  ph+a  Client  hay  Ben  (b) 

(TC) . puu  tham  tukkataa  duay  phaa  may  ph+a  khruu  hay  chan  (c) 

(G) : Pu  make  doll  with  cloth  silk  for  teacher  for/to  I 

"Pu  made  dolls  with  silk  for  the  teacher  for  me." 

(3-117)  (CF):  Ag  v Pa  caak  Sc  hay  Ben  ph+a  Client  (b) 

(TC) : puu  tham  tukkataa  caak  phaa  may  hay  chan  ph+a  khruu  (c) 

(G) : Pu  make  doll  from  cloth  silk  for/to  I for  teacher 

"Pu  made  dolls  from  silk  for  me  for  the  teacher." 
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(3-118)  (CF): 
(TC)  : 
(G)  : 


(3-119)  (CF): 
(TC)  : 
(G)  : 


(3-120)  (CF): 
(TC): 
(G)  : 


(3-121)  (CF): 
(TC)  : 
(G)  : 


(3-122)  (SCP) : 
(CF)  : 
(TC): 
(G): 


Ag  v Pa  hay  Ben  caak  Sc  ph+a  Client  (b) 

puu  tham  tukkataa  hay  ch£n  caak  phaa  may  ph+a  khruu  (c) 
Pu  make  doll  for/to  I from  cloth  silk  for  teacher 
"Pu  made  dolls  for  me  from  silk  for  the  teacher." 


Ag 

v Pa  caak  Sc  ph+a  Client 

hay 

Ben 

(b) 

puu 

tham  tukkataa  caak  phaa  may 

ph+a 

khruu  hay  chan 

(c) 

Pu  make  doll  from  cloth  silk  for  teacher  for/to  I 
"Pu  made  dolls  from  silk  for  the  teacher  for  me." 

Ag  v Pa  duay  Ins  ph+a  Client  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

puu  tham  tukkataa  duay  phda  may  ph+a  khruu  ph+a  chan  (c) 

Pu  make  doll  with  cloth  silk  for  teacher  for  I 
"Pu  made  dolls  with  silk  for  the  teacher  for  the  sake 
of  me." 

Ag  v Pa  caak  Sc  ph+a  Client  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

puu  tham  tukkataa  caak  phaa  may  ph+a  khruu  ph+a  chan  (c) 

Pu  make  doll  from  cloth  silk  for  teacher  for  I 
"Pu  made  dolls  from  silk  for  the  teacher  for  the  sake 
of  me." 

SubJ  v C1  C2  C3  '(a) 

Pa  v duay  Ins  hay  kap/hay  kae  ae  BR  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

khanompan  nii  tham  duay  pie  aep  yaan  dii  hay  kap/hay 
bread  this  make  with  flour  kind  good  (for/to)  with/ (for/ to ) 

v * • • v' 

kae  ae  khun  ph+a  ch++sian  (c) 

to  you  for  glory 

"This  bread  is  made  with  good  flour  for  you  for  the  sake  of 


the  glory." 
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(3-123) 


(3-124) 


(3-125) 


(CF):  Pa  v hay  kap/hay  ka;  ae  BR  duay  Ins  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

(TC)  : khanompan  nii  tham  hay  khp/hay  kheae  khun  duay  paeaen 

(G) : bread  this  make  (for/ to)  with/ (for/ to)  to  you  with  flour 

yaan  dii  ph+a  ch++sian  (c) 

kind  good  for  glory 

"This  bread  is  made  for  you  with  good  flour  for  the  sake 
of  the  glory." 

(CF):  Pa  v caak  Sc  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : khanompan  nii  tham  caak  paeaen  yaan  dii  hay  kap/hay 

(G) : bread  this  make  from  flour  kind  good  (for/to)  with/ (for/to) 

kae ae  khun  ph+a  ch++sian  (c) 

to  you  for  glory 

"This  bread  is  made  from  good  flour  for  you  for  the  sake 
of  the  glory." 

(CF):  Pa  v hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  caak  Sc  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : khanompan  nii  tham  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  khun  caak  pae aen 

(G) : gread  this  made  (for/to)  with/ (for/ to)  to  you  from  flour 

yaan  dii  ph+a  ch++sian  (c) 

kind  good  for  glory 

"This  bread  is  made  for  you  from  good  flour  for  the  sake 


of  the  glory." 
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(3-126)  (CF):  Pa  v hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  ph+a  Client  ph+a  Inb  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : doakmaay  kam  nii  tham  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  puu  ph+a  suk 

(G) : flower  elf  this  make  (for/to)  with/ (for/ to)  to  Pu  for  Suk 

ph+a  kuson  (c) 

for  merits 

"This  bunch  of  flowers  is  made  for  Pu  for  Suk  for  the  sake 
of  merits." 


Note:  From  (3-122)  through  (3-126),  the  clause  contains  five  cases  but 

four  participants. 


The  Clause  with  Combinations  of  Six  Cases: 

(3-127)  (SCP) : Subj  v C C„  C_  C,  (a) 

12 

(CF) : Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  hay  kap/hay  kae as  BR  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : puu  tham  tukkataa  kap  ch5n  hay  kap/hay  kae  ae  khruu 

(G) : Pu  make  doll  with  I (for/ to)  with/ (for/to)  to  teacher 

ph+a  puk  (c) 

for  Puk 

"Pu  made  dolls  with  me  for  the  teacher  for  the  sake  of  Puk." 


(3-128)  (CF): 
(TC)  : 
(G)  : 


Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  ph+a  Client  (b) 
puu  tham  tukkataa  kap  chan  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  suk 
Pu  make  doll  with  I (for/to)  with/ (for/to)  to  Suk 
ph+a  khruu  (c) 

for  teacher 


Pu  made  dolls  with  me  for  Suk  for  the  teacher." 
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(3-129)  (CF): 
(TC): 
(G): 


(3-130)  (CF): 
(TC): 


(G): 


(3-131)  (CF): 
(TC)  : 
(G): 


(3-132)  (CF): 
(TC)  : 
(G)  : 


Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  hay  kap/hay  kae  ae  BR  duay  Ins  (b) 

puu  tham  tukkataa  kap  ch2n  hay  kap/hay  kae  ae  khruu 
Pu  make  doll  with  I (for/ to)  with/ (for/to)  to  teacher 
duay  phaa  may  (c) 

with  cloth  silk 

"Pu  made  dolls  with  me  for  the  teacher  with  silk." 

Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  duay  Ins  hay  kap/hay  kae ae  BR  (b) 

puu  tham  tukkataa  kap  chMn  dday  phaa  may  hay  kap/hay 
Pu  make  doll  with  I with  cloth  silk  (for/to)  with/ (for/to) 
kae  ae  khruu  (c) 

to  teacher 

"Pu  made  dolls  with  me  with  silk  for  the  teacher." 

Ag  v Pa  khp  Com  h£y  khp/hay  khe ae  BR  caak  Sc  (b) 

dam  tham  dbokmaay  kap  chSn  hay  kap/hay  kae ae  puk 
Dam  make  flower  with  I (for/to)  with/ (for/to)  to  Puk 
caak  phaa  may  (c) 

from  cloth  silk 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  for  Puk  from  silk." 

Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  caak  Sc  hay  kay/hay  kae  ae  BR  (b) 

dam  tham  dookmaay  kap  ch&n  caak  phaa  may  hay  kap/ 

Dam  make  flower  with  I from  cloth  silk  (for/to)  with/ 
hay  kae  as  puk  (c) 

(for/to)  to  Puk 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  from  silk  for  Puk." 
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(3-133)  (CF): 
(TC): 
(G)  : 


(3-134)  (CF): 
(TC)  : 
(G): 


(3-135)  (CF): 
(TC)  : 
(G): 


(3-136)  (CF) : 
(TC)  : 
(G)  : 


Ag  v Pa  duay  Ins  hay  khp/hay  kheae  BR  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

dam  tham  dookmaay  duay  phda  may  hay  khp/hay  kite  ae 
Dam  make  flower  with  cloth  silk  (for/to)  with/ (for/to)  to 
puk  ph+a  puu  (c) 

Puk  for  Pu 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  silk  for  Puk  for  the  sake  of  Pu." 

Ag  v Pa  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  duay  Ins  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

dam  tham  dookmaay  hay  kap/hay  kae ae  puk  duay  phaa 
Dam  made  flower  (for/to)  with/ (for/to)  to  Puk  with  cloth 
may  ph+a  puu  (c) 

silk  for  Pu 

"Dam  made  flowers  for  Puk  with  silk  for  the  sake  of  Pu." 

Ag  v Pa  caak  Sc  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

dam  tham  dbokmaay  caak  phaa  may  hay  kap/hay  kaeae 
Dam  make  flower  from  cloth  silk  (for/to)  with/ (for/ to)  to 
puk  ph+a  tiw  (c) 

Puk  for  Tiw 

"Dam  made  flowers  from  silk  for  Puk  for  the  sake  of  Tiw." 

Ag  v Pa  hay  kap/hay  kae ae  BR  caak  Sc  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

dam  tham  dookmaay  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  puk  caak  phaa 

Dam  make  flower  (for/to)  with/ ( for/to)  to  Puk  from  cloth 

• v 

may  ph+a  tiw  (c) 

silk  for  Tiw 


Dam  made  flowers  for  Puk  from  silk  for  the  sake  of  Tiw." 
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(3-137)  (CF): 
(TC)  : 
(G): 


(3-138)  (CF): 
(TC)  : 
(G): 


(3-139)  (CF) : 
(TC)  : 
(G)  : 


(3-140)  (CF)  : 
(TC)  : 
(G): 


Note : From  (3- 


Ag  v Pa  duay  Ins  hay  kap/hay  kbe  ae  BR  ph+a  Client  (b) 

dam  tham  daokmaay  duay  phda  m&y  hay  kap/hay  kbe ae 
Dam  make  flower  with  cloth  silk  (for/ to)  with/ (for/to)  to 

phk  ph+a  chin  (c) 

Puk  for  I 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  silk  for  Puk  for  me." 

Ag  v Pa  hay  kap/hay  kae  ae  BR  duay  Ins  ph+a  Client  (b) 

dam  tham  dookmday  hay  khp/hay  kae ae  puk  duay  phaa 
Dam  make  flower  (for/to)  with/ (for/ to)  to  Puk  with  cloth 
may  ph+a  chan  (c) 

silk  for  I 

"Dam  made  flowers  for  Puk  with  silk  for  me." 

Ag  v Pa  caak  Sc  hay  kap/hay  kae ae  BR  ph+a  Client  (b) 

dam  tham  dookmaay  caak  phaa  may  hay  kap/hay  kae  ae 
Dam  make  flower  from  cloth  silk  (for/to)  with/ (for/ to)  to 

suk  ph+a  chan  (c) 

Suk  for  I 

"Dam  made  flowers  from  silk  for  Suk  for  me." 

Ag  v Pa  hay  kap/hay  kae ae  BR  caak  Sc  ph+a  Client  (b) 

dam  tham  dookmaay  hay  kap/hay  kae ae  suk  caak  phaa 
Dam  make  flower  (for/to)  with/ ( for/to)  to  Suk  from  cloth 
may  ph+a  chan  (c) 

silk  for  I 

"Dam  made  flowers  for  Suk  from  silk  for  me." 

127)  to  (3-140) , the  cl  ause  contains  six  cases  but  only 


five  participants. 
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(3-141) 


(3-142) 


(3-143) 


(SCP ) : Subj  v C1  C2  C3  C5  (a) 

(CF):  Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  duay  Ins  hay  Ben  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : dam  tham  dookmaay  kap  chSn  duay  phaa  may  hay  phk 

(G) : Dam  make  flower  with  I with  cloth  silk  for/to  Puk 

ph+a  nan  (c) 

for  money 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  with  silk  for  Puk  for  the  sake 
of  money." 

(CF) : Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  hay  Ben  duay  Ins  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : dam  tham  dookmaay  kap  chSn  hay  puk  duay  phaa  may 

(G) : Dam  make  flower  with  I for/to  Puk  with  cloth  silk 

ph+a  nan  (c) 

for  money 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  for  Puk  with  silk  for  the  sake 
of  money." 

(CF) : Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  caak  Sc  hay  Ben  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

(TC) : dam  tham  dookmaay  kap  chan  caak  phaa  mSy  hay  puk 

(G) : Dam  make  flower  with  I from  cloth  silk  for/to  Puk 

ph+a  nan  (c) 

for  money 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  from  silk  for  Puk  for  the  sake 


of  money." 
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(3-144)  (CF): 
(TC)  : 
(G): 


(3-145)  (CF): 
(TC)  : 
(G)  : 


(3-146)  (CF): 
(TC)  : 
(G)  : 


(3-147)  (CF) : 
(TC)  : 
(G)  : 


Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  Irky  Ben  caak  Sc  ph+a  Tnd  Ben  (b) 
dam  tham  dookmaay  kap  chan  hay  puk  caak  phaa  may  ph+a 
Dam  make  flower  with  I for/to  Puk  from  cloth  silk  for 
nan  (c) 

money 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  for  Puk  from  silk  for  the  sake 
of  money." 

Ag  v Pa  khp  Com  duay  Ins  hay  Ben  ph+a  Client  (b) 

dam  tham  dookmaay  kap  chan  duay  phaa  may  hay  puu 
Dam  make  flower  with  I with  cloth  silk  for/ to  Pu 
ph+a  puk  (c) 

for  Puk 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  with  silk  for  Pu  for  Puk." 

Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  hay  Ben  duay  Ins  ph+a  Client  (b) 

dam  tham  dookmaay  kap  chan  hay  puu  duay  phaa  may 
Dam  make  flower  with  I for/ to  Pu  with  cloth  silk 
ph+a  puk  (c) 

for  Puk 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  for  Pu  with  silk  for  Puk." 

Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  duay  Ins  ph+a  Client  hay  Ben  (b) 

dam  tham  dookmday  kAp  chSn  duay  phaa  may  ph+a  puk 

Dam  make  flower  with  I with  cloth  silk  for  Puk 

hay  puu  (c) 

for/ to  Pu 

II 


Dam  made  flowers  with  me  with  silk  for  Puk  for  Pu." 
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(3-148)  (CF): 
(TC)  : 
(G): 


(3-149)  (CF) : 
(TC)  : 
(G): 


(3-150)  (CF): 
(TC)  : 
(G)  : 


(3-151)  (CF) : 
(TC)  : 
(G): 


Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  caak  Sc  hay  Ben  ph+a  Client  (b) 

dam  tham  d3okmaay  kap  chAn  caak  phaa  mAy  hay  puu 
Dam  make  flower  with  I from  cloth  silk  for/to  Pu 
ph+a  puk  (c) 

for  Puk 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  from  silk  for  Pu  for  Puk." 

Ag  v Pa  kAp  Com  hay  Ben  cAak  Sc  ph+a  Client  (b) 

dam  tham  dookmaay  kAp  ch£n  hay  puu  cAak  phAa  may 
Dam  make  flower  with  I for/to  Pu  from  cloth  silk 
ph+a  puk  (c) 

for  Puk 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  for  Pu  from  silk  for  Puk." 

Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  caak  Sc  ph+a  Client  hay  Ben  (b) 

dam  tham  dookmaay  kap  ch£n  caak  phaa  mAy  ph+a  puk 

Dam  make  flower  with  I from  cloth  silk  for  Puk 

hay  puu  (c) 

for/ to  Pu 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  from  silk  for  Puk  for  Pu. " 

Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  duay  Ins  ph+a  Client  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

dam  tham  dookmaay  kap  chAn  duay  phaa  may  ph+a  puk 

Dam  make  flower  with  I with  cloth  silk  for  Puk 

ph+a  puu  (c) 

for  Pu 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  with  silk  for  Puk  for  the  sake 


of  Pu." 
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(3-152)  (CF): 
(TC)  : 
(G)  : 


(3-153)  (CF): 
(TC): 
(G)  : 


(3-154)  (CF) : 
(TC)  : 
(G)  : 


Ag  v Pa  khp  Com  ph+a  Client  duay  Ins  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

dam  tham  dookmaay  khp  ch&n  ph+a  puk  duay  phaa  m&y 

Dam  make  flower  with  I for  Puk  with  cloth  silk 

ph+a  puu  (c) 

for  Pu 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  for  Puk  with  silk  for  the  sake  of  Pu . " 

Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  caak  Sc  ph+a  Client  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

dam  tham  dbokmaay  kap  chan  caak  phaa  may  ph+a  puk 

Dam  make  flower  with  I from  cloth  silk  for  Puk 

ph+a  puu  (c) 

for  Pu 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  from  silk  for  Puk  for  the  sake 
of  Pu." 

Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  ph+a  Client  caak  Sc  ph+a  Ind  Ben  (b) 

dam  tham  daakmaay  kap  ch&n  ph+a  puk  caak  phaa  may 

Dam  make  flower  with  I for  Puk  from  cloth  silk 

ph+a  puu  (c) 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  for  Puk  from  silk  for  the  sake 


of  Pu." 
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The  Clause  with  Combinations  of  Seven  Cases: 

(3-155)  (CF)  : Ag  v Pa  jcap  Com  duay  Ins  hay  kap/hay  kas  ae  BR  ph+a  Ind  Ben(b) 
(TC) : dam  tham  d5okmaay  kap  chan  duay  phaa  may  hay  kap/ 

(G) : Dam  make  flower  with  I with  cloth  silk  (for/to)  with/ 

hay  kae  ae  ph+an  ph-i-a  mittraphaap  (c) 

(for/to)  to  friend  for  friendship 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  with  silk  for  the  friend  (s)  for 
the  sake  of  (their)  friendship." 

(3-156)  (CF):  Ag  v Pa  ka£  Com  hay  kap/hay  kae ae  BR  duay  Ins  ph+a  Ind  Ben(b) 
(TC) : dam  tham  dookmaay  kap  chan  hay  kap/hay  kaa  ae  ph+an 
(G) : Dam  make  flower  with  I (for/to)  with/ ( for/ to)  to  friend 

r ^ 

duay  phaa  may  ph+a  mittraphaap  (c) 

with  cloth  silk  for  friendship 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  for  the  friend(s)  with  silk  for 
the  sake  of  friendship." 

(3-157)  (CF):  Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  caak  Sc  hay  kap/hay  kae ae  BR  ph+a  Ind  Ben(b) 
(TC) : dam  tham  dookmaay  kap  chan  caak  phaa  may  hay  kap/ 

(G) : Dam  make  flower  with  I from  cloth  silk  (for/to)  with/ 

hay  ka  ae  ph+an  ph+a  mittraphaap  (c) 

(for/to)  to  friend  for  friendship 

'Dam  made  flowers  with  me  from  silk  for  the  friend(s)  for 
the  sake  of  friendship." 
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(3-158)  (CF) : Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  hay  kap/hay  kae  ae  BR  caak  Sc  ph+a  Ind  Ben(b) 
(TC) : dam  tham  dbDkmaay  kap  chAn  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  ph+an 
(G) : Dam  make  flower  with  I (for/to)  with/ (for/to)  to  friend 

caak  phaa  may  ph+a  mittraphaap  (c) 

from  cloth  silk  for  friendship 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  for  the  friend(s)  from  silk  for 
the  sake  of  friendship." 

(3-159)  (CF) : Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  duay  Ins  hay  kap/hay  kae  ae  BR  ph+a  Client(b) 
(TC) : dam  tham  dookmaay  kap  ch&n  duay  phaa  may  hay  kap/ 

(G) : Dam  make  flower  with  I with  cloth  silk  (for/to)  with/ 

hay  kae  ae  puu  ph+a  ph+an  (c) 

(for/to)  to  Pu  for  friend 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  with  silk  for  Pu  for  the  friend(s) . 

(3-160)  (CF):  Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  duay  Ins  ph+a  Client(b) 
(TC) : dam  tham  dsskmaay  kap  chan  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  puu  duay 
(G) : Dam  make  flower  with  I (for/ to)  with/ (for/to)  to  Pu  with 

phaa  may  ph+a  ph+an  (c) 

cloth  silk  for  friend 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  for  Pu  with  silk  for  the  friend(s) 

(3-161)  (CF):  Ag  v Pa  khp  Com  chak  Sc  hSy  kap/hay  k as  as  BR  ph+a  Client  (b) 
(TC)  : dam  tham  dbokmAay  kap  chSn  caak  phaa  may  hay  kap/ 

(G) : Dam  make  flower  with  I from  cloth  silk  (for/ to)  with/ 

hay  kae  ae  puu  ph+a  ph+an  (c) 

(for/to)  to  Pu  for  friend 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  from  silk  for  Pu  for  the  friend (s) 
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(3-162)  (CF) : Ag  v Pa  kap  Com  hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  caak  Sc  ph+a  Client(b) 
(TC) : dam  tham  dSokmaay  khp  chan  hay  kap/hay  k^  ae  puu  caak 
(G) : Dam  make  flower  with  I (for/to)  with/ (for/ to)  to  Pu  from 

phaa  may  ph+a  ph+an  (c) 

cloth  silk  for  friend 

"Dam  made  flowers  with  me  for  Pu  from  silk  for  the 
f riend (s) . " 

Note:  All  of  the  clauses  with  seven  cases  have  six  participants.  Two  of 

the  seven  cases  must  be  the  beneficiary  and  recipient,  which  are  realized 
together  as  the  BR  case  on  a single  participant.  This  is  a sememic  con- 
straint. Only  six  clause  complement  positions  are  available  (subject  and 
five  post-verbal).  This  is  a syntactic  constraint.  Together  the  two 
permit  a maximum  of  seven  cases  and  six  clause  participants. 

3.2  Conclusion 

Although  the  present  study  does  not  claim  to  be  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  all  the  sememic  cases  for  the  simple  clauses  in  Thai,  it  does  aim 
to  give  a fuller  and  more  adequate  analysis  of  the  non-spatial  and  non- 
temporal cases.  Moreover,  the  special  aim  of  this  study  is  to  over- 
differentiate rather  than  to  under-dif f erentiate  the  semantic  cases  in 
Thai  since  this  work  is  a first  attempt  to  analyzing  the  surface  reali- 
zations of  the  semantic  cases.  Over-differentiation  can  be  easily 
corrected  if  further  sememic  analysis  shows  two  (or  more)  cases  to  be 
in  complementary  distribution  and  thus,  combinable  into  one.  To  sum- 
marize, the  list  of  various  case  frames  with  case  markers  presented  in 
this  chapter  is  repeated. 
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Two 

-Case 

Combinations : 

1. 

Ag  • 

Pa 

11. 

Pa  • (duay)  Ins 

2. 

Ag  • 

duay/kap  Ins 

12. 

Pa  • cAak  Sc 

3. 

Ag  • 

hay  Ben 

13. 

Pa  • hay  Ben 

4. 

Ag  • 

ph+a  Ind  Ben 

14. 

Pa  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

5. 

Ag  • 

ph+a  Client 

15. 

Pa  • ph+a  Client 

6. 

Ag  • 

kap  Com 

16. 

Pa  • kap  Com 

7. 

Ag  • 

r+an  Ra 

17. 

Rc  • Pa 

8. 

Ins  • 

Pa 

18. 

Poss  • Pa 

9. 

Ins  • 

kap  Com 

10. 

Pa  ■ 

dflay  Ins 

Three-Case  Combinations: 

1. 

Ag 

• hay  kap/h 

ay  kae  ae 

BR 

2. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• duay 

Ins 

3. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• kae  ae  Rc 

4. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• (kae 

ae  ) Rc 

5. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• hay 

Ben 

6. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• ph+a 

Ind  Ben 

7. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• ph+a 

Client 

8. 

Ag  • 

• Pa 

• caak 

Sc 

9. 

Ag  1 

■ Pa 

• kap  Com 

10. 

Ag  • 

Pa 

• r+an 

Ra 

11. 

Ag  • 

r+an  Ra  • 

kap  Com 

12. 

Ag  ' 

kap 

Com  • 

r+an  Ra 

13. 

Ag  • 

Mx 

Ben  • 

ph+a  Ind 

Be 

14. 

Pa  • 

hay 

kap/ha 

y kae  ae 

BR 
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15.  Pa  • duay  Ins  • hay  Ben 

16.  Pa  • hay  Ben  • duay  Ins 

17.  Pa  • duay  Ins  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

18.  Pa  • ph+a  Ind  Ben  • duay  Ins 

19.  Pa  • caak  Sc  • hay  Ben 

20.  Pa  • hay  Ben  • caak  Sc 

21.  Pa  • caak  Sc  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

22.  Pa  • ph+a  Ind  Ben  • caak  Sc 

23.  Pa  • hay  Ben  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

24.  Pa  • kae  ae  Rc  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

25.  Pa  • hay  Ben  • ph+a  Client 

26.  Pa  • ph+a  Client  • hay  Ben 

27.  Pa  • ph+a  Client  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

28.  Poss  • Pa  • hay  Ben 

29.  Poss  • Pa  • kap  Com 

Four-Case  Combinations: 

1.  Ag  • hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

2 . Ag  • Pa  • hay  kdp/hay  kaeae  BR 

3.  Ag  • Pa  • hay  Ben  • duay  Ins 

4.  Ag  • Pa  • duay  Ins  • hay  Ben 

5.  Ag  • Pa  • ph+a  Ind  Ben  • duay  Ins 

6.  Ag  • Pa  • dflay  Ins  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

7.  Ag  • Pa  • ph+a  Client  • dday  Ins 

8.  Ag  • Pa  • dflay  Ins  • ph+a  Client 

9.  Ag  • Pa  • ph+a  Client  • caak  Sc 

Ag  • Pa  • caak  Sc  • ph+a  Client 


10. 
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11. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• kaeae  Rc  • ph+a  Client 

12. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• (kite  ae ) Rc  • ph+a  Client 

13. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• hay  Ben  • ph+a  Client 

14. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• kaeae  Rc  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

15. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• kaeae  Rc  • hay  Ben 

16. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• hdy  Ben  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

17. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• caak  Sc  • hdy  Ben 

18. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• hay  Ben  • ciiak  Sc 

19. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• caak  Sc  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

20. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• ph+a  Ind  Ben  • citak  Sc 

21. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• khp  Com  • My  Ben 

22. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• kap  Com  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

23. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• kap  Com  • ph+a  Client 

24. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• ph+a  Client  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

25. 

Ag 

• Pa 

r+ap  Ra  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

26. 

Ag 

• khp 

Com  • r+an  Ra  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

27. 

Ag 

• r+an  Ra  • kiip  Com  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

28. 

Pa 

• duay  Ins  • hay  kap/hay  kite as  BR 

29. 

Pa 

• hay  kilp/hdy  kite  ae  BR  • duay  Ins 

30. 

Pa 

• chak  Sc  • hay  kap/hay  kae  ae  BR 

31. 

Pa 

• hay  kap/hay  kiteae  BR  * caak  Sc 

32. 

Pa 

• hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

33. 

Pa 

• hay 

kap/hay  kae  ae  BR  • ph+a  Client 

Five 

:-Case  Combinations: 

1. 

Ag  • 

Pa  • 

hay  kap/hay  kite  ae  BR  • duay  Ins 

2. 

Ag  • 

Pa  • 

duay  Ins  • hay  kap/hay  kite  ae  BR 
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3-  Ag  • Pa  • hay  kap/hay  leas  ae  BR  • caak  Sc 

4.  Ag  • Pa  • caak  Sc  ' hay  kap/hay  ka;  ae  BR 

5.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • hay  kap/hay  kae ae  BR 

6.  Ag  • Pa  • hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

7 . Ag  • Pa  • hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  • ph+a  Client 

8.  Ag  • Pa  • kae  as  Rc  • hay  Ben  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

9.  Ag  • Pa  • kas  ae  Rc  • ph+a  Client  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

10.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • hay  Ben  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

11.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • hay  Ben  • ph+a  Client 

12.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • ph+a  Client  • hay  Ben 

13.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • hay  Ben  • duay  Ins 

14.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • duay  Ins  • hay  Ben 

15.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • hay  Ben  • caak  Sc 

16.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • caak  Sc  • hay  Ben 

17.  Ag  • Pa  • duay  Ins  • hay  Ben  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

18.  Ag  • Pa  • hay  Ben  • duay  Ins  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

19.  Ag  • Pa  • caak  Sc  • hay  Ben  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

20.  Ag  • Pa  • hay  Ben  • caak  Sc  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

21.  Ag  • Pa  • duay  Ins  • hay  Ben  • ph+a  Client 

22.  Ag  • Pa  • hay  Ben  • duay  Ins  • ph+a  Client 

23.  Ag  • Pa  • duay  Ins  • ph+a  Client  • hay  Ben 

24.  Ag  • Pa  • caak  Sc  • hay  Ben  • ph+a  Client 

25.  Ag  • Pa  • hay  Ben  • caak  Sc  • ph+a  Client 

26.  Ag  • Pa  • caak  Sc  • ph4-a  Client  • hay  Ben 

27.  Ag  • Pa  • duay  Ins  • ph+a  Client  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

28.  Ag  • Pa  • caak  Sc  • ph+a  Client  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

29.  Pa  • duay  Ins  • hay  kap/hay  kae  aa  BR  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 
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30.  Pa  • hay  kAp/hay  kaeae  BR  • duay  Ins  • ph+a  Tnd  Ben 

31.  Pa  • caak  Sc  • hay  kap/hay  kae ae  BR  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

32.  Pa  • hay  kap/hay  kae ae  BR  • caak  Sc  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

33.  Pa  • hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  • ph+a  Client  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

Six-Case  Combinations: 

1 . Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

2.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  • ph+a  Client 

3.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • hay  kap/hay  kae ae  BR  • duay  Ins 

4.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • duay  Ins  • hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR 

5.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  • caak  Sc 

6.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • caak  Sc  • hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR 

7.  Ag  • Pa  • duay  Ins  • hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

8.  Ag  • Pa  • hay  kap/kay  kas ae  BR  • duay  Ins  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

9.  Ag  • Pa  • caak  Sc  • hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

10.  Ag  • Pa  • hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  • caak  Sc  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

11.  Ag  • Pa  • duay  Ins  • hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  • ph+a  Client 

12.  Ag  • Pa  • hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  • duay  Ins  • ph+a  Client 

13.  Ag  • Pa  • caak  Sc  * hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  • ph+a  Client 

14.  Ag  • Pa  • hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  • caak  Sc  * ph+a  Client 

15.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • duay  Ins  • hay  Ben  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

16.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  * hay  Ben  • duay  Ins  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

17.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • caak  Sc  • hay  Ben  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

18.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • hay  Ben  • caak  Sc  * ph+a  Tnd  Ben 

19.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • duay  Ins  • hay  Ben  • ph+a  Client 

20.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • hay  Ben  • duay  Ins  • ph+a  Client 

Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • duay  Ins  • ph+a  Client  • hay  Ben 


21. 
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22. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• kap  Com 

• caak 

Sc  • 

hay  Ben  • ph+a  Client 

23. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• khp  Com 

• hay  : 

Ben  • 

caak  Sc  • ph+a  Client 

24. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• kap  Com 

• caak 

Sc  • 

ph+a  Client  • 

hay  Ben 

25. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• kdp  Com 

• duay 

Ins 

• ph+a  Client 

• ph+a  Ind 

Ben 

26. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• khp  Com 

• ph+a 

Client  • duay  Ins 

• ph+a  Ind 

Ben 

27. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• khp  Com 

• caak 

Sc  • 

ph+a  Client  • 

ph+a  Ind 

Ben 

28. 

Ag 

• Pa 

• kdp  Com 

• ph+a 

Client  • caak  Sc  • 

ph+a  Ind 

Ben 

Seven-Case  Combinations : 

1.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • duay  Ins  • hay  kap/hay  kae ae  BR  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

2.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • hay  kap/hay  kae  ae  BR  • duay  Ins  • phi-a  Ind  Ben 

3.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • caak  Sc  • hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

4.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  • caak  Sc  • ph+a  Ind  Ben 

5.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • duay  Ins  • hdy  kdp/hay  kaeae  BR  • ph+a  Client 

6.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  • duay  Ins  • ph+a  Client 

7.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • caak  Sc  • hay  kAp/hay  kae  ae  BR  • ph+a  Client 

8.  Ag  • Pa  • kap  Com  • hay  kap/hay  kaeae  BR  • caak  Sc  • ph-i-a  Client 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  SURFACE  SYNTACTIC  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SIMPLE  CLAUSE 
4.0  Introduction 

This  chapter  focuses  first  on  the  hierarchy  of  case  realizations  in 
both  the  subject  position  and  each  complement  position  in  the  simple 
clause.  The  ultimate  goal  of  this  chapter  is  a generalization  of  the 
lexemic  or  surface  syntactic  structure  in  terms  of  the  order  and  manner 
of  realization  of  cases  in  the  clause.  This  completes  the  description 
of  the  simple  clause  which  was  begun  in  chapter  three.  For  convenience, 
a summary  of  the  hierarchy  of  case  realizations  and  the  generalization 
of  the  surface  syntactic  structure  of  the  simple  clause  with  different 
numbers  of  cases  is  given  in  Table  1 (section  4.1).  A discussion  of 
these  matters  follows  in  detail. 

4.1  Demonstration  of  Case  Realization  Hierarchy  and  Generalization  of 
the  Surface  Syntactic  Structure  of  the  Simple  Clause 

The  data  in  chapter  three  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 
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Table 

1. 

Summary  of  Clause  Realizations  of  Cases 

Sub  j 

V 

(c^  (c2) 

(c3) 

<C4> 

(c5) 

Ag 

V 

Pa 

Ins 

Ben 

Ind  Ben 
Cl lent 
Com 
Ra 

Ag 

V 

Pa  Ins 

Ben 

Ind  Ben 



Client 

— 

Client 

Ben 

— 

Ind  Ben 

— 

BR 

Ind  Ben 

— 

Client 

— 

Ind  Ben 

— 

— 

Sc 

Client 

Ben 

— 

Ind  Ben 

— 

Ben 

Ind  Ben 

— 

Client 

— 

BR 

Ind  Ben 

— 

Client 

— 

Ind  Ben 

— 

— 

Rc 

Ben 

Ind  Ben 

— 

Client 

Ind  Ben 

— 

Ind  Ben 

— 

— 

Ben 

Ins 

Ind  Ben 



Client 

— 

Sc 

Ind  Ben 

— 

Client 

— 

Client 

— 

— 

Ind  Ben 

— 

— 

Client 

Ins 

— 

— 

Sc 

— 

— 

Ind  Ben 

— 

— 

Ind  Ben 

InS|  marked 
Sc  order 

— 

— 

Com 

Ben 

Ins 

Ind  Ben 
Cl  ient 

Sc 

Ind  Ben 
Client 

Client 

-- 

Ind  Ben 

— 
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Table  1 
Sub  j 

Ag 


Pa  v 


(continued ) 


(V 

<C2> 

(c3) 

«y 

(c5) 

Pa 

Com 

Client 

Ins 

Ind  Ben 

Sc 

Ind  Ben 

Ben 

— 

Ins 

Ben 

Ind  Ben 
Client 

Client 

Ind  Ben 
Ben 

BR 

Ind  Ben 
Client 

Sc 

Ben 

Ind  Ben 
Client 

Client 

Ind  Ben 
Ben 

BR 

Ind  Ben 
Client 

BR 

Ins 

Ind  Ben 
Client 

Sc 

Ind  Ben 
Client 

Client 

— 

Ind  Ben 

— 

Ind  Ben 

— 

— 

Ra 

Ind  Ben 

— 

— 

BR 

Ins 

— 



Sc 

— 



Client 

— 



Ind  Ben 

— 

— 

Ra 

Com 

Ind  Ben 

— 

— 

Com 

Ra 

Ind  Ben 

— 

— 

Ben 

Ind  Ben 

— 

— 

— 

BR 

Ind  Ben 

— 

— 

— 

Ins 

Ben 





Ind  Ben 

— 

— 



BR 

Ind  Ben 

— 

— 

Sc 

Ben 

— 



Ind  Ben 

— 

— 



BR 

Ind  Ben 

— 
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Table 

1. 

(continued) 

Sub  j 

V 

(C1) 

(c2) 

(C3) 

(V 

(C 

Pa 

V 

Ben 

Ins 

Sc 

Client 

— 

— 

— 







Ind  Ben 

-- 

— 

— 

Client 

Ben 

— 





Ind  Ben 

— 

— 

— 

Ind  Ben 

Insj  marked 
Sc  order 

— 

— 

— 

Rc 

Ind  Ben 

— 

— 

— 

Com 

— 

— 

— 

— 

BR 

Ins 

Ind  Ben 

— 



Sc 

Ind  Ben 

— 

— 

Client 

Ind  Ben 

— 

— 

Ind  Ben 

— 

— 

— 

Ins 

V 

Pa 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Com 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rc 

V 

Pa 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Poss 

V 

Pa 

Ben 







Com 

— 

— 

Pa 

V 

— 







(State) 
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The  present  study  (represented  by  the  table  above)  reveals  an  inter- 
play between  the  sememic  (linguistic  semantic)  structure  and  the  lexemic 
(surface  syntactic)  structure.  In  the  sememic  structure,  the  combinations 
of  sememic  roles  (semantic  cases)  are  presented  without  any  linear  order. 
The  lexemic  structure  realizes  these  in  linear  order,  assigning  each  case 
to  some  position  in  the  sub j . -verb-complement (s)  chain.  The  combinations 
of  semantic  (deep)  cases  or  sememic  roles  and  the  hierarchy  of  realization 
among  cases  in  each  clause  position,  when  taken  together,  predict  a great 
deal  about  the  linear  order  of  occurrence  of  cases  in  a particular  clause. 
Possible  clause  positions  are  summarized  in  (1).  This  should  be  read: 

(1)  Clause/Subject  Verb  [C  [C  [C  [C  [C  ]]]]] 

1 z 3 4 5 

Clause  is  realized  by  subject  followed  by  a verb  followed  optionally  by 
up  to  five  complements. 

4.1.1  Hierarchy  in  Subject  Position 

In  Thai,  if  a clause  has  an  agent,  the  agent  is  always  realized  in 
the  subject  position.  If  it  is  an  ergative  clause,  which  always  lacks 
an  agent,  the  patient  is  realized  in  subject  position.  The  next  subjects 
in  hierarchical  order  would  be  instrument,  recipient,  possessor,  and 
(state)  patient,  respectively.  In  Thai,  the  instrument  is  realized  as 
subject  less  frequently  than  in  English  because  it  usually  occurs  only 
with  a small  number  of  non-purposive  verbs.  Both  state  clauses  and 
ergative  clauses  have  patient  subjects.  A state  clause  differs  from  an 
ergative  clause  in  having  only  complements  from  among  the  spatial  and 


temporal  set. 
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The  subject  hierarchy  is  summarized  in  (2)  below. 

(2)  Subject/(Ag,  Pa(e))  4-  Ins  + (Rc,  Poss)  + Pa(s) 

Pa(e)  refers  to  patient  in  an  ergative  clause  and  Pa(s)  in  a state 
clause.  The  symbol  indicates  hierarchy  in  choice,  with  anything  to 

the  left  of  a '+'  taking  precedence  over  anything  to  its  right.  A comma 
indicates  a free  choice.  No  precedence  ordering  is  given  between  A|>  and 
Pa(e)  or  between  Rc  and  Poss  because  the  predications  (clauses)  in  which 
they  occur  are  in  complementary  distribution  in  the  semology.  That  is 
an  ergative  clause  never  contains  an  agent,  and  an  agentive  clause  is 
never  ergative. 

4.1.2  Hierarchy  in  Complement  Position (s) 

A summary  of  clause  distribution  of  different  cases  is  given  in 
Table  2 (page  137). 

The  first  complement  (C^)  is  filled  by  Pa  in  preference  to  any  other 

case.  This  reflects  the  fact  that  Pa  can  be  realized  only  in  subject 

or  positions  in  the  clause.  It  is  necessary  to  check  the  data  of 

Table  1 in  detail.  Each  case  must  be  checked  against  every  other  case. 

This  will  show  up  any  consistent  patterns  of  preference  of  one  case  over 

another.  For  example,  both  instrument  and  source  can  occur  in  position 

and  C?.  The  order  of  occurrence  is  always  Tns  Sc  and  never  Sc  Ins. 

This  is  verified  by  checking  the  order  of  occurrence  of  these  two  cases 

in  positions  and  . It  is  not  necessary  to  check  because 

neither  Ins  nor  Sc  can  occur  in  C,_ . Thus  we  can  say  the  Ins  and  Sc  can 

occur  in  C, , C_,  CL,  and  C, 

1/3  4 


But  in  any  given  position,  Ins  takes 
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Table  2.  Summary  of  Clause  Distribution  of  Different  Cases 
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precedence  over  Sc.  With  regard  to  the  ordering  between  Ind  Ben  and 
Ins,  the  Ind  Ben  takes  precedence  over  the  Ins  only  in  sememically  marked 
environments.  Further  research  in  semology  is  necessary  to  define  these 
environments.  Otherwise,  the  following  relative  orderings  were  deter- 
mined : 


Ins  takes  precedence  over  Sc 
BR  takes  precedence  over  Rc  or  Ben 
any  case  but  Ind  Ben  takes  precedence  over  Cli  (except  in  C^) 
any  case  including  Cli  takes  precedence  over  Ind  Ben  (except  in  C ) 

No  relative  ordering  is  discernible  between 

Sc  or  Ins  and  BR 
Sc  or  Ins  and  Ben 
Sc  or  Ins  and  Rc 

This  information  is  then  combined  with  the  information  in  Table  2 to 
deduce  the  internal  structure  of  each  post-verbal  complement  position. 

The  hierarchy  of  the  first  complement  position  (C  ) is  given  in  (3). 

(3)  C1/Pa  + ((Ind  Ben  + Ins  + Sc),  Ra,  Com,  (BR  + (Rc,  Ben)))  + Cli 

The  hierarchy  of  the  second  complement  position  (C  ) is  summarized 
in  (4)  . 


(4)  C2/ (Ra,  Com,  Rc)  + ((BR  + Ben)  , (Ind  Ben  + Ins  + Sc))  + (Cli  + Ind  Ben) 

The  hierarchy  of  the  third  and  fourth  complement  positions  (C  ) and 

(C  ) is  summarized  in  (5).  It  happens  that  both  C_  and  C.  are  filled  by 

3 4 J 


the  same  order  of  case  occurrence. 
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(5)  C3,  C^/((Ind  Ben  + Ins  4-  Sc),  (BR  + Ben))  4-  (Cli  4-  Ind  Ben) 

The  hierarchy  of  the  fifth  complement  position  (C^)  is  summarized 
in  (6)  . 

(6)  C /(Cli,  Ben)  4-  Ind  Ben 
4.2  Conclusion 

The  description  of  the  whole  simple  clause  is  demonstrated  by  the 
stratif icational  graphic  diagram  in  Figure  3.  This  summarizes  informa- 
tion contained  in  (1)  through  (6)  above. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Previous  treatments  of  cases  in  Thai  represented  by  Uppakit- 
Silapasarn  (1948),  Stine  (1968),  Sindvananda  (1970),  Lekawatana  (1970), 
and  Kullavanijaya  (1974)  were  surveyed.  It  is  found  that  they  contain 
many  deficiencies.  These  are  due  to  invalid  claims  made  in  the  works 
themselves  as  well  as  those  adopted  from  the  theoretical  models  used. 

All  previous  works  are  restricted  to  the  generative  model  represented  by 
Fillmore's  case  grammar  (1968a)  or  Starosta's  lexicase  grammar  (1973  a 
and  b).  The  analysis  of  the  deep  case  system  in  Thai  so  far  is  still 
insufficient.  A revision  of  those  analyses  is  necessary. 

The  present  study  is  restricted  to  a description  of  the  surface 
syntactic  structure  of  the  simple  clause  in  Thai.  It  is  only  a first 
approximation  of  clause  structure  for  four  reasons:  1)  There  are  no 

complex  sentences  with  embedded  clauses  or  infinitive  phrases;  2)  there 
are  no  passives;  3)  there  are  no  temporal  or  spatial  expressions;  and 
4)  there  are  few  adverbials  or  complex  adjectives.  No  study  is  made  of 
the  underlying  or  sememic  structure  of  the  clause.  The  set  of  cases 
necessary  for  the  description  of  the  simple  clause  is  determined.  The 
definitions  of  some  of  these  cases  are  modified  from  those  given  in 
Fillmore  (1968a)  and  Starosta  (1973  a and  b),  according  to  materials 
presented  in  Fillmore  (1971),  Bennett  (1975),  Halliday  (1967-8),  and 
Sullivan  (1977).  The  semantic  cases  which  are  found  necessary  for  the 
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description  of  the  simple  clause  are  agent,  patient,  recipient,  range, 
comitative,  source,  instrument,  beneficiary,  beneficiary-recipient,  in- 
direct beneficiary,  possessor,  and  client. 

The  definitions  given  for  these  cases  in  chapter  two  are  intended 
as  rule-of-thumb  guidelines  more  closely  suited  to  the  surface  syntax  and 
morphology  of  Thai  than  those  of  previous  researchers.  Unlike  previous 
research,  the  present  study  does  not  assume  a universally  valid  defini- 
tion of  semantic  cases.  There  was  in  several  cases  the  possibility  that 
following  surface  syntactic  and  morphological  considerations  might  lead 
to  the  over-differentiation  of  cases  on  an  underlying  or  sememic  level 
(cf . the  discussion  concerning  recipient  and  beneficiary  in  chapter 
two).  These  possibilities  were  ignored,  so  long  as  the  morphology-based 
deductions  did  not  contradict  native  speaker  interpretations  of  the 
sentences  under  consideration.  But  the  sememic  structure  of  Thai  should 
be  re-examined  in  light  of  the  surface  generalizations  made.  This  will 
provide  a complete  description  of  this  part  of  Thai  grammar.  It  will 
probably  lead  to  additional  simplification  in  the  description  of  Thai. 

Several  significant  contributions  have  been  made  by  the  present 
study.  First,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  a maximum  of  six  clause 
complement  positions:  the  subject  and  up  to  five  post-verbal  or  predi- 

cate positions.  Second,  there  are  strict  limitations  on  which  cases  may 
be  realized  in  each  clause  complement  position.  No  position  permits  the 
realization  of  more  than  ten  cases  (cf.  (3)  in  chapter  four).  Third, 
there  is  always  some  precedence  ordering  among  the  cases  which  can  be 
realized  in  each  complement  position.  Fourth,  no  case  can  be  realized 
in  more  than  five  complement  positions,  e.g.,  the  Cli , and  some  cases 
are  limited  to  only  one  complement  position  e.g.,  the  Poss.  Fifth,  the 
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combination  of  the  above  findings  determines  much  of  linear  ordering 
within  the  Thai  clause  on  the  basis  of  surface  considerations  alone. 
Except  for  the  combination  of  range  (Ra)  and  comitative  (Com),  these 
generalizations  suffice  to  determine  a unique  order  of  realization  for 
most  combinations  of  up  to  four  cases  and  for  some  combinations  of  five 
cases.  This  allows  sememic  research  on  relative  ordering  to  be  focused 
on  a very  few  case  combinations,  e.g.,  beneficiary  and  client,  and  on 
the  few  combinations  of  six  or  seven  cases.  There  are  thus  significant 
generalizations  to  be  made  on  a surface  syntactic  (non-deep  or  remote- 
structure)  level. 

There  are  also  several  indirect  or  secondary  consequences  of  these 
findings.  First,  the  analytic  methods  of  (deep)  case  grammar  and  strati- 
ficational  grammar  are  shown  to  be  mutually  compatible  and  applicable  to 
the  description  of  Thai  syntax  as  well  as  the  syntax  of  other  languages. 
But  since  the  main  intent  of  this  study  has  been  descriptive,  possible 
consequences  of  the  findings  for  linguistic  theory  have  not  been  con- 
sidered at  any  length. 

A second  important  consequence  is  for  the  teaching  of  Thai.  Surface 
syntax  (word  order,  clause  structure)  is  what  developing  native  speakers 
of  Thai  are  taught  in  school.  The  present  description  is  compatible  with 
that  of  Halliday  (1976).  Given  a simple  English  clause,  Halliday 
analyzes  it  by  assigning  different  combinations  of  cases  (within  limits) 
to  the  same  clause.  The  change  of  each  case  role  reflects  changes  in 
the  meaning  of  the  clause.  This  approach  is  claimed  to  be  the  simplest 
and  most  typical  expression  of  the  process  of  language  teaching  and 
learning  (in  English) . It  is  this  approach  in  which  "the  teacher 
attempts  to  structure  the  language  learning,  within  the  limits  of  the 
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externnl  conditions  and  resources  available,  so  as  to  impose  on  the 
learner  specific  demands  that  both  relate  to  his  own  particular  language 
learning  goals  and  also  stretch  his  cognitive  muscles  to  the  full" 
(Halliday  1976:349). 

Recognizing  Halliday's  concept  by  applying  the  present  description 
to  the  teaching  and  learning  of  Thai  should  permit  the  language  (Thai) 
to  be  instructed  in  a more  fruitful  and  versatile  way.  Specifically, 
this  study  has  concentrated  on  the  possible  realizations  of  underlying 
case  frames.  This  is  the  same  topic  as  Halliday  (1976)  but  with  the 
opposite  thrust.  Thus  the  Thai  learner  can  be  taught  the  precise  limits 
of  the  clause  in  terms  of  word  order  and  position,  relative  ordering  of 
nouns  and  verb,  and  the  combinations  of  nouns  and  verbs  with  preposi- 
tional phrases.  Furthermore,  the  relation  of  these  structures  to  meaning 
can  then  be  made  explicit.  This  will  permit  a more  clearly  structured 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  Thai  syntax  than  has  been  available  before. 
The  addition  of  complex  sentences  will  provide  the  material  for  a more 
advanced  composition  course. 
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